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Crown Gall and Graft Knots of Apples 


ALLS and knots on apples have 
os been known to the apple grower 

and nurseryman for more than 
a century. There is probably no other 
disease that causes greater loss in the 
nursery on piece root grafted stocks 
than this one disease. It frequently 
eauses the loss of every other tree in 
some varieties. In the orchard, it has 
shortened the life of many trees. 
Budded apples are not as generally 
attacked as grafted trees by this dis- 
ease, but on the other hand their pro- 
duction is more expensive and they 
are not popular for planting in some 
sections. 

Cause of Crown Gall 

The cause of crown gall remained 
a subject for speculation and conjec- 
ture until 20 years ago, when Dr. Er- 
win F. Smith, an employee of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, showed that bacteria were the 
cause of galls on apples and many 
other plants. He obtained from cer- 
tain swellings or overgrowths a _ bac- 
terium that produced galls when in- 
troduced into other healthy apples. 
In his later work he showed that this 
bacterium migrated inside the stems 
of plants, giving rise to galls or swell- 
ings at some distance from the point 
of initial infection. In other words, 
this bacterium might produce a gall 
at the point of introduction, following 
which other galls at some distance 
from the first or primary gall might 
develop. At the same time, he showed 
that when this bacterium was _ intro- 
duced into the growing point of a 
plant, galls formed, on which shoots, 
flower buds and roots might develop. 
He also succeeded in inducing hairy 
root, such as commonly occurs on 
nursery stock, with this bacterium. 

It may truly be said that the finding 
of a bacterium in plants possessed 
with the power of inducing galls, hairy 
root, typical plant structures on the 
surface of an aerial gall, as well as 
secondary galls a foot or more from 
the primary gall, was indeed a series 
of wonderful discoveries that is with- 
out parallel in the plant world today. 
Here was a living organism, so small 
that the highest power of the micro- 
scope was needed to see it, that could 
induce tumor-like growths on plants, 
not only on apples, but also on hun- 
dreds of other plants, as peaches, 
raspberries, willows, poplars, sugar 
beets, daisies, roses, alfalfa, ete. The 
erown gall organism is not particular 
what plant it attacks, and in each and 
every case large swellings or galis re- 
sult. 

Not only did these discoveries have 
a profound influence in the plant sci- 
ences, but also in the animal sciences. 
The effects produced by this bac- 
terium in plants in many ways were 
similar to those produced by cancer 
in animals, and the students of human 
and animal cancer were stimulated to 
look for a bacterium or some other 
organism that might be the cause of 
the cancer scourge of the human race, 
which so far has successfully eluded 
all the efforts of hundreds of scien- 
tists. Already, much valuable infor- 
mation regarding tumorous growths 
in animals and man has been secured, 
due to the stimulus of Smith’s dis- 
coveries. 


All Root Sweilings Not Due to Crown 
Gall 

It is easy to understand that follow- 
ing these phenomenal discoveries, sci- 
entists and nurserymen, and orchar- 
dists as well, were inclined to think 
that any swelling, knot or hairy root 
formation resembling Smith’s galls 
were due to this bacterium. Such was 
the impression and status of our 
knowledge of the crown gall problem 
until three: years ago, when the Crop 
Protection Institute, a branch of the 
National Research Council, through a 
grant from the American Association 
of Nurserymen, interested itself in 
the crown gall problem. Through its 
corps of workers, it has been definite- 
ly shown that less than 20 per cent 
of the knots on piece root grafted 
apples are due to a bacterium. This 


Byl. E. 


Melhus 


Iowa State College 


was determined by collecting hun- 
dreds of trees bearing overgrowths 
from many different nurseries distrib- 
uted through 14 different states and 
testing for the .presence of the bac- 
terium in the swellings. It was found 








not doubted, and it cannot be ques 
tioned that graft Knots are produced 
op piece root grafted apples without 
the intervention of any living organ- 
ism. In other words, at least four- 
fifths of the swellings on piece root 











Longitudinal sections through galled and healthy apple trees. At the left is shown an 
infected tree in which the gall caused a break in the vascular system. At the right 
is shown a healthy tree in which there is no break in the continuity of the water- 


conducting vessels 


that lots of trees could be collected 
by special effort that showed as high 
as 76 per cent of infection, but when 
the general run of trees with swell- 
ings were taken, less than 20 per cent 
yielded in test the bacterium respon- 
sible for crown gall. Proof that this 
finding was correct was gained an- 
other way: first, by producing knots 
in the absence of this bacterium on 
grafts in the greenhouse; and, second, 
by actually growing apple grafts on 
steam sterilized soil in the field. In 
other cases, the bacterium was actu- 
ally put into wounds on the trees and 
galls produced. he capacity of 
Smith’s bacterium to produce galls is 











grafted nursery stock are due to some 
other cause. 

This means we have an infectious 
and a non-infectious type of over- 
growth. The latter far outnumbers the 
former. The infectious overgrowth is, 
of course, crown gall, and the non- 
infectious type we may call graft 
knot, in accordance with nursery prac- 
tice, when it oecurs on the union of 
piece or whole root grafted apples. 

Graft Knots 

These graft knots consist of callus 

tissue formed in the process of heal- 


ing of the stock and scion at the 
union. They are formed most often 











Crown of a 12-year-old Jonathan knotted when set in the orchard. The cavity developed 
from decay of the gall knet. Note the concavity in the trunk above the cavity and 
also the fact that there are no roote emerging from the side of the tree bearimg the 


knot 





at the end of the scion lip. A knot 
may form, however, at any point or 
the union, either from the scion or 
stock tissue. The tissues laid down at 
this point result from the stoppage of 
the downward flow of food materiais 
on that side of the graft where con- 
tinnity does not exist. A knot at the 
union on two-year-old piece root graft- 
ed trees very frequentiy, therefore, 
is a sign of a partial break in the 
continuity at the point of contact be- 
tween the two elements, stock and 
scion of the tree. 

Knowledge of how these graft knots 
are formed, and that they are not 
caused by a living infectious organ 
ism, leads us to inquire as to t 
possible injury to apple trees 
orchard planting. As yet no orchard 
trials have been made with trees 
known to bear only graft knots. There 
has not been time, but recent labora- 
tory trials shed much light bearing 
directly on this point. One of the in- 
vestigators of the Crop Protection In- 
stitute took trees bearing graft knots 
and galis and measured their water 
conducting capacity through that part 
of the stem bearing the overgrowth 
in comparison with that of healthy 
trees free from galls and graft Knots. 
In one lot of 100 “two-year-old cut 
backs,” bearing graft knots and galls 
the water flow capacity was reduced 
30 per cent compared with that from 
normal trees of the same age and va- 
rieties. In another jot of gailed and 
graft knotted trees of the varieties 
Wealthy, Salome and Jonathan, the 
water flow was reduced 69, 21 and 42 
per cent respectively. 





aa 





Free Passage of Water important 


It need not be argued that water is 
absolutely essential for growth and 
that any interference with its passage 
from the roots to the ieaves spells, 
ultimately at least, reduced growth. 
There are places in this country 
where apple trees are required to give 
off great quantities of water per day, 
and in such cases there must be an 
open, free passage of the water from 
the roots to the leaves. There must 
be no twisting or distortion of the 
water vessels in the vascular system 
such as result from. galls and graft 
knots at the union. Neither can there 
be any break in continuity. We know 
that galls and graft knots may have 
this effect on the development of the 
vascular system of a young tree. It 
has already been stated that lack of 
connection often exists between scion 
and stock where a large graft knot 
has developed. Longitudinal sections 
through the union of trees bearing 
graft knots showed that in 63 per cent 
of the cases the lack of connection 
between stock and scion was plainiy 
evident. In the other 37 per cent, the 
relationship between the callus tissue 
and the two elements of the tree was 
not so plain. 


Trees with Overgrowth Grow Slower 


Although there has been insufficieni 
time for orchard trials, it has been 
observed in an orchard set for crown 
gall study by the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station that both Jona- 
than and Wealthy trees bearing galls 
or graft knots have made a poorer 
growth than normal ones, also that 
trees bearing large graft knots after 
12 years in the orchard have made a 
one-sided development, -and that on 
that side of the tree above the graft 
knot the top was small and the trunk 
concave. The roots of such trees were 
located largely on the side opposite 
the graft knot. It would seem unwise 
for an orchardist to take a chance on 
such a tree. No orchardist can afford, 
it seems to me, to set a tree that is 
not absolutely normal. Such being 
the case, the question as to whether a 
gall or a graft knot does or does not 
injure the tree is not a pertinent one. 
No orchardist should accept galled or 
knotted trees for planting. This 
means that no nurserymen should offer 
them for sale, and I find that no con- 
scientious nurseryman wishes to do 


(Concluded on page 41) 
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Soil Management in Northwestern Apple 
Orchards 


By W. A. Luce 


gated districts of the Pacific 

Northwest are noted for their 
heavy annual production. Is the soil 
in these districts any richer or pro 
ductive than the _ soils in other 
orchard sections? I think not. The 
growers in these districts are con- 
fronted with practically the same soil 
problems as the apple growers in 
eastern non-irrigated sections. 

While the soils of the apple sections 
in the Northwest may vary from a 
coarse gravelly loam to a heavy silt 
or clay, the general soil practices do 
not vary greatly. Certain practices 
may need more emphasis than others, 
but the principles involved are the 
same. 


A PPLE ORCHARDS in the irri- 


Climate Semi-Arid 
Nearly all commercial plantings of 
apple trees in the Northwest are in 
semi-arid sections, thus making irri- 


season following, and quite often the 
same results or better will show up 
the second season. The tree evidently 
will accumulate nitrogen for use the 
second year without making late or 
excessive growth the year it is applied. 
Phosphorus and Potash Plentiful 
The same climatic conditions in our 
arid sections that caused our nitrogen 
supply in the virgin soil to be low 
have caused our supply of  phos- 
phorus and potash to be very abun- 
dant. While chemical analysis does 
not indicate the available supply of 
these materials to the tree, the basic 
amount in our soils is shown by com- 








This orchard has no legume cover crop, and 
Wheeler’s Photo and Gift 


gation an essential practice. The 
original growth of vegetation was 
mostly sage brush and bunch grass, 
although a considerable acreage is 
now planted on pine land. In all 
cases, the amount of organic matter 
in the original soil was very low. 
Lack of rainfall and leaching, how- 
ever, had preserved much available 
mineral plant food in the soil. Inten- 
sive cultivation and plenty of water 
resulted in remarkable growth and 
production by trees set on virgin land. 
Cultivation soon failed to give the 
necessary growth, however, and some 
other methods were sought to restore 
production. 


Nitrogen Limiting Factor 


Nitrogen, whether supplied through 
commercial fertilizer, barnyard ma- 
nure or a legume cover crop, gave 
immediate results in increased growth 
and production of fruit, when used in 
the clean cultivated orchards. Experi- 
ments conducted throughout’ the 
Northwest show nitrogen to be of 
major importance in securing tree 
vigor. This is not hard to understand 
when the low organic content of the 
original soils is taken into considera- 
tion. 

Nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia are the chief sources of 
quickly available nitrogen used by the 
growers of the Northwest. Fertilizer 
reports of the Wenatchee district 
show sulphate to be gaining in popu- 
larity. This is very likely due to the 
ease of distribution in the orchard and 
to the dislike of the sodium residue 
left by the nitrate of soda. 

These fertilizers are applied either 
in the fall or very early spring. The 
type and depth of soil and the amount 
of winter moisture will influence the 
time of application. It is merely a 
question of incorporating the fertilizer 
well into the ground before growth 
starts in the spring. One moderate 
application of a readily available 
nitrogen fertilizer will usually pro- 
mote a vigorous growth during the 














a heavy growth of grass started (Courtesy 
Shop, Wenatchee, Wash.) 


parative figures. The following table 
shows the approximate amount of 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash in 
the top 10 inches of soil in the aver- 
age Wenatcl..> soil and that in aver- 
age orchard soils in West Virginia 
and New York state: 

Nitro- Phos-— Potas-— 

gen. phorus. sium 

(Lb.) (Lb.) (Lb.) 
Average Wenatchee 





SY ceascksscccasg ee eee 
West Virginia soil*.. 2.280 785 
New York soil*. . 6.080 2.660 


*W. Va. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 174. 
iN. Y. (Geneva) Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 


2 
339. 


Ovr supply of phosphorus and 
potash appears sufficient for consider- 
able time to come. Building up the 
organic content of our Northwest soils 
for the purpose of liberating the 
stored phosphorus and potash is of 
extreme importance, however. 

Fertilizer tests throughout’ the 
Northwest have never shown any 
beneficial results from the use of 
phosphorus and _ potash. Although 
tests have not been carried on as long 
as in the East, the results tally very 
closely. 


Use of Complete Fertilizers 


The addition of excessive amounts 
of nitrogen fertilizers and the crowded 
condition of the trees in many of the 
orchards of the Northwest have in- 
creased the amount of poorly colored 
fruit during the last five years. The 
average grower at once blames the 
soil for his poor results and desires a 
chemical analysis to determine what 
is lacking. In view of the circum- 
stances, the fertilizer salesman has 
little trouble in convincing the grower 
that a complete fertilizer will balance 
his soil condition and give the desired 
quality in his fruit. It may be also 
that the grower wll invest in an appli- 
cation of lime to bring back the color 
on his fruit. While I know of no 
experimental data in the Northwest 
showing favorable results from lime 
or complete fertilizer on apple trees, 


there are some growers who are abso- 
lutely sold on one or the other. 

I believe the sale of complete ferti- 
lizer in the irrigated apple districts of 
the Northwest has been increasing, if 
I can judge by the fertilizer report of 
the Wenatchee district. This district 
spends annually approximately $125,- 
000 for commercial fertilizer. The 
report for 1922 shows that 1040 tons 
of nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia and 570 tons mixed fertil- 
izer were used. In 1925, 1005 tons of 
nitrogen-bearing materials and 882 
tons of mixed or phosphorus-bearing 
fertilizers were applied. 

Education of the grower seems to 
be the best means of solving a prob- 
lem of this kind. If experimental 
data show that results are secured 
from nitrogen only, growers should 
purchase fertilizer on the basis of the 
cost of a pound of nitrogen, taking 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of am- 
monia as standards. When the prob- 
lem is viewed from this standpoint, 
organic forms of nitrogen must be 
given a high rating. 


Importance of Physical Condition 


Most of the experimental work on 
soils in the Northwest has been. re- 
lated closely to fertility and the effect 
on crop production. While there are 
many details to be worked out yet on 
the amount. method and time of appli- 
cation, the fertilizer practice is fairly 
well stabilized. The relation of ferti- 
lizing to cover crop management is 
not thoroughly worked out yet and is 
really a long term project. 

Lack of organic matter in the virgin 
soil, intensive cultivation and constant 
irrigating on the surface soil has 
caused a physical soil problem that 
now overshadows the fertilizer ques- 
tion. Soils containing much silt or 
clay and which are low in organic 
matter are very subject to hard pan 


severe conditions of hard pan, supple- 
mentary methods have been found 
necessary. 
Alfalfa 

Alfalfa, vetch and sweet clover 
make up at least 95 per cent of the 
cover crops used in the Northwest. 
The permanent alfalfa cover crop is 
used very extensively and functions 
best when left uncut and allowed to 
go back into the soil. Fall disking is 
practiced less each year. It is done 
generally when there is danger of 
mice injury or as the dry alfalfa may 
act as a fire hazard in the orchard. 
Spring disking is beneficial in work- 
ing the organic matter into the soil 
and leveling off the old ditches. 


Vetch and Sweet Clover 


Vetch has proved itself to be a fast 
top soil builder and functions best on 
sandy or shallow soils. It is perhaps 
one of the best legumes to use when 
the water supply for irrigation is 
limited during the latter part of the 
summer, as the vetch goes to seed 
and dries up at that time, requiring 
no moisture until fall, when it re- 
seeds. Vetch is sensitive to shade and 
will not thrive in a thickly planted 
orchard. A combination of vetch and 
alfalfa often makes a good cover crop 
when first being established in an 
orchard, as the vetch makes a quick 
early growth and acts as a nurse crop 
for the alfalfa. 

Both the annual (Hubam) and the 
biennial sweet clover thrive in the 
semi-arid soils of the Northwest. 
While these cover crops are much 
more inconvenient to handle. they 
have considerable merit as fast soil 
builders in organic matter. 





Plowing and Subsoiling 


Plowing in the orchard is not an un- 
common practice. Soils with a hard 
pan condition are helped temporarily 
with increased water penetration. 
Shallow plowing is often practiced in- 
stead ofadisking to increase the effi- 
ciency of the cover crop. Shallow 
spring plowing will greatly reduce the 
stand of the permanent alfalfa crop 











This picture shows the amount of growth made by an alfalfa cover crop at apple blos- 
soming time (Courtesy Wheeler’s Photo and Gift Shop, Wenatchee, Wash.) 


conditions that materially affect the 
penetration of the irrigation water. 
Fruit trees carrying a heavy load of 
fruit during the extreme heat of the 
summer must have a steady and abun- 
dant water supply. This supply can- 
not be kept constant if the soil does 
not allow sufficient water penetration. 

Legume cover crops were first plant- 
ed in the Northwest to supply a cheap 
source of nitrogen to the trees and to 
add organic matter to the soil to im- 
prove the physical condition. Results 
were almost immediate in increasing 
tree vigor, but the improvement in 
soil condition has been very slow. [n 


and should be avoided when a heavy 
stand is desired. 

Subsoiling to break up the hard pan 
condition is another temporary relief 
measure which is used to insure 
greater water penetration. There is 
always danger of severe root cutting 
when this process is employed, and 
subsoiling close to the tree should be 
avoided. Running the subsoil ditch at 
right angles to the irrigation furrow 
will give the greatest relief with the 
least number of subsoil ditches. This 
subsoiling will be of greatest benefit 
if done just before irrigation starts 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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Adaptability of caiditios wid 


Sections to Fruit Growing 


N THE last few years fruit has been 

I planted extensively in a number of new 

~ sections and localities of the country. In 
some cases, the adaptability of the section or 
loeality for fruit has been proved; in others, 
it has not. The trees in many places have 
been coming into bearing and the results are 
just what we should expect under the cireum- 
stances. In some places, the fruit crops have 
met expectations, while in others they have 
not. In some instances the crops have ap- 
peared to be generally satisfactory, but de- 
fects have developed in one or more important 
particulars. We know of one locality in which 
a large acreage of peaches bore the first crop 
this season. Unfortunately, the peaches had 
poor carrying quality and went down badly 
in transit. Growers were inclined at first to 
blame the railroads, the shippers and dealers, 
but as the season advanced and inspection 
reports could be carefully compared, it was 
quite apparent that the difficulty was due to 
an inherent lack of carrying quality in the 
peaches of the locality. 

In developing new fruit sections, we are 
going to meet more than one situation of this 
kind. In some instances, of course, the diffi- 
culty may be due to a peculiar weather condi- 
tion of the season. In others, however, it may 
be due to some fundamental condition of the 
soil, of the drainage, or of the exposure, that 
cannot be completely corrected. 

In localities in which the latter condition 
prevails, the growers are in a most unfor- 
tunate situation. Unless the condition can be 
. corrected, they will never be able to compete 
successfully with other sections. They will 
always be operating at a handicap, and they 
will never be able to build up a reputation 
for high quality fruit. Of course, we should 
not reach conclusions hastily in such matters, 
for it may be that the results are due to one 
particularly unfavorable season, or it may be 
that the conditions can be corrected by soil 
treatment, etc. If, however, we find that the 
trouble is due to some fundamentally un- 
favorable condition, then the only sensible 
thing to do is to go out of the business as soon 
as we conveniently can. It does not pay to 
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continually attempt to thwart nature. As we 
develop more and more new fruit sections, we 
shall find that fewer of them than we sup- 
posed are well adapted for growing the high- 
est quality of fruit. 





Boosting Agriculture to 


Sustain Business 


N ALL probability, the business and in- 
] dustrial conditions which are in prospect 

have been responsible, in part at least, for 
the change in attitude which many financia! 
and business leaders have taken recently 
toward farm relief. 

Although it is not generally admitted, finan- 
cial and business leaders recognize that a 
recession in business is in prospect. Build- 
ing activity is decreasing in many cities. Ac- 
cording to reports, new business of impor- 
tance can be obtained in the iron and steel 
business only through price concessions. 
Automobile production is the lowest since 
1922. In the world market, the balance of 
trade in favor of exports is decreasing. 

With such conditions facing financial and 
industrial leaders, it is quite likely that many 
of them saw in the passing of the farm relief 
measure the possibility of increasing the buy- 
ing power of agriculture and in this way sus- 
taining business activity for a time at least. 
As a result, the recession taking place in other 
directions would be offset to some extent. 

No doubt there is considerable justification 
for the taking of such a viewpoint on the part 
of financial and industrial leaders. It is a 
question, however, if the purchasing power of 
agriculture can be stimulated rapidiy enough 
through the passage of the farm relief meas- 
ure to have the desired effect. 





Change in National Policy 
Needed 


R. HENRY A. TAYLOR, formerly chief 
D of the Bureau of Markets and now a 

member of the faculty of Northwestern 
University, made a point recently in a talk 
given before the Agricultural Club of Chicago 
which deserves attention. 

In response to remarks made by a previous 
speaker, Dr. Taylor stated that while the de- 
velopment of more efficient production meth- 
ods in agriculture was a very desirable thing, 
it could not bring about a change in the policy 
of the country with reference to the distribu- 
tion of the national income. This, he pointed 
out, is the greatest problem facing agricul- 
ture, one which is fundamental in character 
and one which can be corrected only by ap- 
propriate legislation. 





Inequalities in Taxation 


IGURES recently made publie by Roger 
Babson show the percentages of the net 
is £ 
profits of various occupational group 
which are paid out as taxes. The figures are 
as follows: 
State Federal Total 
Taxes Taxes Taxes. 
* Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Agricultural and_ related 


PUREED 2.5 ks sacesaace 04 19 83 
Mining and quarrying.... 44 16 60 
Transportation and _ public 

CUCU: i, ir oan 28 g 36 
OREITUCUIOR © oak aece x dckc's 17 15 32 
Finance, banking, insurance 22 9 31 
Wholesale and retail trade 15 12 27 
Manufaeturing as a whole 14 10 24 


No one can contemplate these figures with- 
out reaching the conclusion that the taxation 
policy of the country needs readjustment, 
especially from the standpoint of agriculture. 

Notwithstanding the fact that such great 
inequalities exist as shown by these figures. 
there are many persons going about the coun- 





try shouting that more efficient production 
will solve the entire agricultural problem. If 
it were possible for more efficient production 
to solve the farmer’s problems, he would most 
certainly be compelled to use far more effi- 
cient methods than are used in any other line 
of business or industry in existence. Other- 
wise, he could not overcome the inequalities 
that are heaped upon him as a result of an 
unbalanced taxation system and a national 
economic policy which gives agriculture a 
proportion of the national income that is en- 
tirely out of keeping with the amount of 
money invested and the number of people en- 
gaged in it. 

Taxation is one of the several things which 
needs serious attention by the government, 
state and local authorities. 


Farm Relief Bill Passes 


A T FHE TIME this issue goes to press, 





the farm relief bill has been passed by 

both houses of Congress with comfort- 
able margins. Strong opposition was met in 
both branches, mainly from eastern sources, 
and numerous attempts were made to amend 
the measure or to substitute other bilis for it, 
but in each case the opposition was out-voted 
with ease. In fact, it is stated that the 
friends of the bill did not even take the trou- 
ble to answer the arguments of the opponents 
in many cases. The bill will now go to the 
President. Some persons say he will sign it; 
ethers think he will veto it. 

The farm relief bill has had a most inter: 

esting history, and its history throws some 
interesting sidelights on American thought 
and progress. Several years ago when the 
idea of making the tariff apply to agriculture 
was first proposed, it was widely proclaimed 
as radical. It now appears that this was due 
tc misunderstanding or lack of understand- 
ing of the principles of the bill. As time has 
passed and education has progressed, think- 
ing people all over the country have gradually 
changed their minds with reference to the 
matter. Although there are still many who 
hold that the measure is not justified, there 
are many bankers, editors, businesS men and 
politicians who have changed their attitudes 
from one extreme to the other. Many who 
ought the legislation bitterly some time ago, 
inserted editors and publishers of some 
of the large metropolitan papers, have recentiy 
become supporters of the proposition, which 
they now concede is reasonable and in the 
interests of Americanism. 

Because of the way sentiment has changed 
regarding farm relief, two things are appar- 
ent. In the first place, the measure undoubt- 
edly has merit, for with the searchlight turned 
on it as it has been, no measure without merit 
uld even survive, much less increase. in 
seusdeniats In the second place, it is quite 
apparent that the thinking people of America, 
although sometimes slow to see through a 
new thing, are big enough and broad enough 
to change their viewpoints, to reverse them- 

Ives entirely, and to throw their prides to 
the wind, when, through education and un- 
derstanding, they reach the conclusion that 
after all a measure has real merit. We hear 
a lot these days about the decay of civiliza- 
tien an d about the deficiencies of a democracy, 
DI ut wi re ——— big — to change their 
we have 
raith | that the Preeti eae will survive 
for some‘time to come. 

The important question now is, “What will 
the President do to the bill when it reaches 
his desk?” Will he see fit to change his mind 
iv view of the tremendous amount of evidence 
which has undoubtedly passed before him? 
Many other prominent leaders who have taken 
fully as strong a stand as he has taken against 
the bill have been able to do it. We hope 
that he will be able to do it also. 
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Apple Varieties and Fruit Setting Factors 


By Freeman S. Howlett 


Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 


their response to the various 

factors which influence fruit 
setting. It is true that trees to set 
fruit must be vigorous and healthy. 
Their flowers must be adequately 
cross-pollinated. Severe frosts must 
not occur during the period of bloom- 
ing and early development of the 
fruits. The growth of the developing 
flowers and young fruits must not be 
checked by lack of sufficient water. 
If any one of these or other condi- 
tions of fruitfulness is not fulfilled to 
a degree at least. sufficient fruits will 
not set for a commercial crop. When 
these conditions are only partially ful- 
filled, the various apple varieties differ 
in truitfulness 


A PPLE VARIETIES differ in 


Importance of Cross-Pollination 


During the last few years the fail- 
ure of flowers to set fruit has occa- 
sionally been laid to inadequate polli- 
nation rather than to other condi- 
tions whose effects have not been 
appreciated. This over-emphasis on 
pollination does not mean that apple 
varieties do not require adequate 
pollination. In commerciaf orchards 
of large blocks of one variety, in city 
yards where individual trees are 
planted, or in orchards of two varie- 
ties, only one of which is capable of 
effectively pollinating the other, un- 
satistactory yields are more likely to 
be due to inadequate pollination than 
to any other factor (assuming the oc- 
currence of no frosts). 

Recent studies at the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station have sup- 
ported the work of several other ex- 
periment stations in indicating that 
the varieties Baldwin, Delicious, 
Golden Delicious, Grimes Golden, 
Jonathan, McIntosh, Nero, Northern 
Spy, Rhode Island Greening, Rome 
Beauty, Stayman Winesap. and 
Wealthy are not sufficiently fruitful 
when self-pollinated to give’ satisfac- 
tory commercial crops. No evidence 
has been obtained which indicates 
that maintenance of these varieties in 
exceptional vigor will make them suffi- 
ciently fruitful when self-pollinated. 
Moreover, certain of these varieties— 
Baldwin, Nero, Rhode Island Greening 
and Stayman Winesap—are of little 
value as pollinizers for other varieties, 
although they will unquestionably pro- 
duce at least a few fruits. Delicious, 
Golden Delicious. Grimes Golden, 
Jonathan, McIntosh, Northern Spy, 
Oldenburg, Rome Beauty, Wealthy 
and Yellow Transparent are effective 
pollinating varieties. 

However, despite the fact that in- 
adequate pollina- 


grouped spirally around this central 
flower. The central flower opens 
two or three days before the lateral 
flowers and is consequently ready 


for pollination that much sooner. It 


is usually the largest flower. It is 
very probable that the central flower 
is in a more favorable position 
than the laterals for obtaining an 
adequate supply, of water and nu- 
trients. The failure of a _ flower, 
while developing, to obtain an ade- 
quate supply may result in abnormali- 
ties which prevent that flower from 


It is becoming more evident that 
apple varieties quite generally tend to 
fall into two groups, based upon the 
similarity of the fruit setting charac- 
teristics of the flowers in their clus- 
ters. A large number of vigorous 
flower clusters of certain varietfes, 
following a favorable blooming period, 
will tend to survive the first drop with 
two to four fruits to a cluster. In 
this group are included Baldwin, Ben 
Davis, Gravenstein, Grimes Golden, 
Jonathan, Oldenburg, Wagener, 
Wealthy, Winter Banana, Yellow 





POSITION OF OPEN POLLINATE 
DROP—WINESAP FAMILY—WOOSTER,. OHIO, 1926 





Percentage Percentage set 


~ STAYMAN WINESAP 


°-D FRUITS STRVIVING FIRST 





Tree set of Central Lateral —Cultural treatment, 1925 and 1926 
number flowers. flowers, flowers. 
E-5 5.5 a 9.4 Sod 10 Ib. 1925, 12 Ib. 1926, nitrate of soda 
E-3 18.7 54.3 10.8 PN as ik Sra ente 6 Ib. nitrate of soda 
C1-11 15.0 61.4 4.6 Cultivation {3 1b. nitrate of soda 
U2 1b. 6 oz. sulphate of ammonia 
Cl- 15.38 53.5 7.4 Cultivation No fertilizer . 
c4-9 12 8.8 ».7 Grass mulch. § 3 1b. nitrate of soda 
2 Ib. 6 oz. sulphate of ammonia 
("4-2 14.6 50.6 6.6 Grass muleh. No fertilizer 
A-4 12.7 34.7 72 Sod .«. : 21, Ib. nitrate of soda 
A-? 6.2 13.3 4.4 Sod . 214 Ib. nitrate of sods 
1-3 28 6.9 1.6 Sod No fertilizer 
H ¥.2 32.0 1s scd No fertilizer 
if 5.6 27 0 >. Sod ......cc No fertilizer 
ARKANSAS BLACK 
61 13.0 53.9 4.0 Grass muleh 5 lb. nitrate of soda 
25? 14.3 19.3 6.7 Grass mutch > Ib. nitrate of soda 
s01 10 5S 0 0.7 
WINESAP 
8. vt lL 3.6 Grass mulch o> tb. nitrate of soda 
146 6.8 86 6.4 Grass mulch > lb. nitrate of soda 
wih ARKANSAS (MAMMOTH BLACK TWIG) 
“424 11.0 18.6 9.3. Gra=s muleh,.10 Ib, 1925, 12 Ib. 1926. nit. soda 
10] 12.4 28.2 8.9 Grass mulch i tb. nitrate of soda 
262 6.5 0.7 7.8 Grass muich > lb. nitrate of soda 


setting fruit no matter how effectively 
it may be pollinated. In considering 
effects of the fruit setting factors on 
different varieties, it has become 
necessary that we know with each 
variety the relation of the position of 
the flower in a cluster to its ability to 
obtain such an adequate supply of 
water and uutrients. 


Response to Vigor 


Recent studies have indicated that 
the fruit setting characteristics of 
varieties are not alike when the trees 
of such varieties are of the same de- 
gree of vigor. The different response 
to vigor is expressed by the different 
number of very small fruits surviving 
the first drop (one to two weeks atter 
petal fall). 


Transparent and probably Rome 
Beauty. 

During the course of development 
of flowers up to full bloom, there is 
unquestionably a very keen competi- 
tion between the individual flowers of 
a cluster for water,and nutrients. 
After the first drop, the presence in 
a cluster of several fruits developed 
from lateral flowers indicates that 
this competition, despite the favorable 
position of the central flower, was not 
sufficiently severe to prevent their 
normal development. In fact, on trees 
of normal vigor, of these varieties, 
toa many fruits often survive the 
June drop, necessitating heavy thin- 
ning. 

The second group consists of varie- 
ties, which, following a _ favorable 


blooming period. survive the first drop 
with a considerably smaller average 
number of fruits set to a cluster than 
the varieties in the first group. The 
varieties included are’ Arkansas 
(Mammoth Black Twig), Arkansas 
Black, Delicious, Nero, Rhode Island 
Greening, Stayman Winesap and Wine- 
sap. Several of these varieties quite 
regularly bear satisfactory commer- 
cial crops. However, occasionally 
they are not sufficiently fruitful when 
all external conditions seem favorable 
Arkansas in particular rather consist- 
ently fails to set sufficient fruits to 
give a satisfactory crop. The June 
drop with the varieties Arkansas, 
Nero, Stayman Winesap and Winesap 
is very light or almost lacking. De- 
licious and Rhode Island Greening 
tend to have a somewhat lighter first 
drop than the varieties of the 
Winesap family, with a correspond- 
ing greater fall of partially developed 
fruits later on. The thinning re-, 
quired with the varieties in this group 
is relatively light and consists largely 
in the spacing of fruits along the 
branches. 

It has been evident that in clusters 
of normal vigor of the second group 
varieties, conditions permitting the 
setting of a large proportion of the 
flowers have not been fulfilled. This 
is indicated in part by a study of 
the table, which gives the percentage 
set after the first drop of the central 
and lateral open pollinated flowers of 
four varieties of the Winesap family 
The blooming season of 1926 was very 
favorable for cross-pollination. The 
trees, surrounded by many other va- 
rieties, were growing in the orchards 
at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station. All trees, with the exception 
ot Stayman Winesap trees A-4, A-3, 
I-s, H-2 and H-3, were in vigorous 
coudition. It is evident that although 
there are four to six times more lat- 
eral than central flowers on a tree, 
the percentage set of lateral flowers 
of all varieties was low. The central 
flowers of the vigorous trees of Stay- 
manu Winesap (tree E-5 down to C-4-2) 
and Arkansas Black gave high pér 
centage sets. The central flowers of 
Winesap and Arkansas also gave 
higher percentage sets than the lat- 
erals. However, in contrast to Stay- 
man Winesap and Arkansas Black, the 
small differences between the percent- 
age sets of the central and lateral 
flowers indicate that the greater num- 
ber of fruits on the Winesap and 
Arkansas trees were in a lateral posi- 
tion. In the first three varieties, over 
88 per cent of the fruit bearing clus- 

ters, and in Ar- 








tion decreases the 
set of fruit under 
certain condi- 
tions, it generally 
has been given 
Zreater impor- 
tance relative to 
other factors than 
it deserves. 
Position of Flow- 

ers in Cluster 

Important 

It is becoming 
more evident that 
to understand the 
factors affecting 


kansas 82. per 
cent, had only 
one fruit. In the 
iirst three va 
rieties, approxi 
mately 10 per 
cent of the fruit 
bearing clusters 
had two fruits, 
while in Arkansas 
_18 per cent had 
two.fruits. 
Delicious and 





Rhode Island 
Greening usually 
set a slightly 


greater average 





fruit setting, a 








knowledge of the 
fruit setting char- 
acteristics of the 
various varieties 
is desirable. Va- 
rieties show dif- 
ferences in the 
ability of the 
flowers of their 
clusters to set 
fruit. The four to 
seven flowers of 
an apple cluster 
are not alike in 
position. One 
flower is central- 
ly located in the 

















number of fruits 
to a cluster than 
these varieties. 
However, the re- 
sults indicate that 
not only’ these 
varieties, but alse 
those of -the 
Winesap-_ family 
mentioned, have 
a large propor- 
ction of the flow- 
ers on trees of 
good .vigor which 
were unable to 
set fruit no mat- 
ter how effective- 


j ly they were pol- 





cluster, that is, in 
a terminal posi- 
tion, while the 
others are 


central and lateral fruits on right, 





Appearance of open pollinated clusters of apples on June 16, 1926, after first drop. Upper left.—First group (Jonathan). Upper right. 
—Second group (Stayman), central and lateral fruits on left, central fruit on right. 
Lower right.—Arkansas, central fruit on left, lateral fruit on right 





Lower left.—Winesap, central fruit on left, 


linated. 
(Continued on 


page 35) 
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Compatible and Incompatible Graft Unions 
By W. L. Howard 


University of California 


ii: is not an essay on fruit 
stocks, but rather a discussion 
of what results may be expected 
when established trees already in the 
orchard are grafted over to something 
else. In other words, it is assumed 
thet the fruit grower is very much in- 
terested in knowing the limits of 
graftage—that is, in knowing how far 
he may safely go in topworking trees. 
Most people who know trees at all 
know better than to try to raise ap- 
ples and peaches on pears and plums, 
but the public is not well posted on 
what are the reasonable limits of 
graftage. It is therefore the intention 
of this article to set down our exist- 
ing knowledge of these things. What 
is said both on observation 
and experience. The facts I am pre- 
senting have been submitted to sev- 
eral nurserymen who have had _ ex- 
ceptional opportunities and a_ vast 
amount of experience in testing graft 
unions. 


based 


is 


Many Stocks Used in Early Days 

The early fruit growers of Cali- 
fornia did not worry about the root- 
stocks they used for their trees. In 
the first place, they knew little or 
nothing about stocks, and in the sec- 
ond place, they had to take whatever 


they could get. One of the earliest 
stocks used for the deciduous fruits 
was the bitter almond. They also 


used wild plums. With the coming of 
transportation facilities with the East, 
other stocks were added to the list, 
particularly the Myrobalan or cherry 


plum. This served as a stock for all 
kinds of plums and prunes, and oc- 
casionally it was used for almonds. 


St. Julien also was occasionally used. 

After orchards had been planted in 
many places, particularly in the Va- 
ecaville, Winters, Suisun and Santa 
Clara districts, as well as in the foot- 
hil! regions of Placer and 1 Dorado 
counties, the settlers woke up to the 
fact that they had made many mis- 
takes in the varieties of stone fruits 
they had used. This led to the whole 
sale topworking of trees. Thus, the 
rcotstock question became a matter 
of affinities between species and va- 
rieties rather than a question of what 
would grow in certain soils. There 
are in some districts orchards and 
parts of orchards that have been top- 
worked two, three and even four 
times. This has given us much valu- 
able information relative to good and 
bad unions. Of course, seedling stocks 
must be chosen in the first place with 
a due regard for their ability or ‘‘will- 
ingness” to take certain buds. Thus, 
the problem of graft unions cannot be 
discussed fully without thinking of 
the seedling stocks used by the 
nurseryman well the  inter- 
change or mixture of varieties by the 
topworking of established frees in the 
orchard. In the end, then, the ques- 
tion of stocks must be considered 
from two. standpoints—the’ nursery 
and the orchard. 

This article 
standpoint of 
different species 
fruits in the 
from what 
stocks as 
with the 


What 


as 


as as 


the 
the 
of 


written from 
affinities between 
and varieties 
orchards rather than 
might be expected of 
regards their connection 
soil. 


is 


We Know About Affinities 
Among Deciduous Fruits 


Apple.—So far as I know, all varie- 


ties of apples, including seedlings, 
dwarfs, semi-dwarfs and standards, 
intergraft successfully, and the un- 


ions are reasonably secure. Apples 
will unite with pears and grow for a 
few years, but the union is never 
good. The apple can be made to 
grow on the wild crabapple and even 
on the hawthorn, but it greatly over- 
grows the stock, and the union is in- 
clined to be bad. Vigorous growing 
varieties of apples make an insecure 
union with the paradise or dwarf ap- 
ple. The apple has been known to 


unite with the mountain ash (Sorbus 
Americana), which, of course, is not 
a true ash but a distant relative of 
Pyrus Malus, 


the cultivated apple. 


The apple will also unite with the 
quince and may live for two or three 
years. But to my knowledge, the ap- 
ple never has been known to make 
more than a temporary union with 
entirely unrelated species of trees, 


overgrows the stock but does not usu- 
ally break off badly. If they do not 
break off or die by the end of the 
third year, they may live to be old 
trees. I recently saw an old orchard 
of 28-year-old trees on Myro pulled 
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This almond braneh on an apricot stock 


broke 


off at the union during the first growing 


seuson 


such 


Pliny’s 


as the sycamore, as related in 
“Natural History.” or with any 
other outside of its genus. 
Almound.—The almond grows well 
on peach, making a secure union, but 
it is a total failure on apricot. On 
Myrobalan, it overgrows the stock 
and the trees are usually short-lived, 
bvt only comparatively few actually 
break off. 1 have not seen it tried 
on plums of the European and Japan- 


tree 


ese types, but I should expect it to 
grow fairly well on both: however, 
I may be mistaken. I should not ex- 


pect it to grow on any of the cherries, 





Near views of union of almond on apricot. 


ae 


I have-not tried it. The al- 
mond is said not to do well on Davi- 
diana stock but thrives on all varie- 
ties and types (bitter and sweet) of 
almonds that form trees. 
Apricot.—The apricot does best on 
some kind of apricot stock. The union 
is good between all types and varie- 
ties so far as I know. The apricot is 
a complete failure on almond, the un- 
ion being insecure. It will usually 
grow on peach. On Myrobalan, it 


although 


nei 


rot Was bad and 
the owner wished to grow pears. Dur- 
ing the pulling eight to 10 
per cept of the trees broke off square- 
ly at the union, and yet the orchard 
had been a good producer. I have not 
seen apricot on either Euro- 
pean or Japanese plums, but I see no 
theoretical reason why it should not 


out because brown 


process, 


grown 


do as well on either as on Myro. I 
should not expect it to grow upon 
cherry. 1 understand it makes a 


premising growth upon Davidiana, al- 
though | know no bearing trees. 
Cherru.—Both sweet and sour types 


ol 





the first growing 


Brenkage occurred during 


“ason 


of cherries unite well with Mazzard, 
Mahaleb and Morello cherries, but the 
sweet cherry greatly overgrows the 
Morello, and slightly overgrows the 
Mahaleb. On the other hand, Maz- 
zard stock greatly outgrows_ sour 
cherry varieties and sprouts. badly 
from the base and from injured roots; 
also the union is none ‘too secure. 
Sweet cherries on the so-called Stock- 
ton Morello make an ugly, dangerous 
looking union, but they do not break 





off. The trees are greatly dwarfed. 
This stock thrives on soils too wet 
or too heavy for either Mazzard or 
Mahaleb. 

It is possible to graft cherries upon 
the so-called wild black cherry 
(Prunus serotina), but I know of no 
successful trees. We now have some 
sweet cherries budded on mountain 
choke cherries (Prunus demissa), but 
it is too early yet to say what they 
will do. Cherry varieties intergraft 
freely, but I should not expect them 
to grow upon any other stone fruit, 
although I have succeeded in getting 
buds to stick on peach and live for 
one year. H. J. Baade some timé ago 
reported a cherry tree topworked on 
sugar prune, growing in Napa, Calif., 
that “seemed to be doing well.” 

Peach.—The peach seems always to 
make a perfect union with all types 


and varieties of peaches, including 
Prunus Davidiana, the wild peach of 
China. It unites equally well with 
the almonds. 


We have usually advised against 
budding peach on apricot, as the trees 
break off too badly; however, I know 
of several instances of canning va- 
rieties of peaches being topworked on 
three, four and five-year-old apricots 
in the orchard with entire success. 
There are some good examples in the 
Hemet Valley of Riverside county, 
California. In our trials, peaches 
have not done well when budded on 
Myrobalan seedlings in the nursery. 
They sometimes stick when grafted 
on established Myrobalan trees but 
are considerably dwarfed. I should 
expect the same result on Japanese 
Dlums. The peach does not take well 
on Kuropean plums. This is especial- 
ly true of ‘the California Blue, which 
is said to be hard to topwork to any- 
thing. 

Pear.—Our cultivated pears seem 
to unite well with all species and va- 
rieties of the pear and to make a 
dependable union. While French seed- 
lings are variable, all seem to make 
a good union with cultivated varie- 
ties. The same is true of Japanese 
stock. Certain pear varieties make 
a good union with quince, but others 
do not. Jn the latter class are Bart- 
lett and Kieffer, Which two varieties 
constitute perhaps 80 to 90 per cent 
ot all the market pears grown in the 
United States. To dwarf these va- 
rieties, it is necessary to double-work, 
using Beurre Hardy or Duchess 
ad’Angouleme as the intermediate. 
There is an old orchard (40 years cv 
more) in Napa county, California, on 
Winter Nelis seedlings, which is still 
doing well. It was planted by Leon- 
ard Coates, who is still living. 

The pear will unite with the apple, 


but the grafted or budded nursery 
trees are likely to die in a year or 
two. I do not think it would be pro- 


fitable to try to graft over old apple 
trees to pears. The grafts will take 
hold and may bear some fruit, but I 


have not known such grafts to sur- 
vive very long, certainly not long 
enosigh to be profitable. 

Plums and Prunes.—Nearly all 
types and varieties of plums and 


prunes make a good union with Myro- 
balan, which is the chief rootstock 
for these fruits. Occasionally, there 
is trouble with the Domestica or Eu- 
ropean type. The Robe de Sergeant 
prune, particularly, is a_ trouble- 
maker; in fact, there is no consist- 
ently satisfactory stock for this va- 
riety. I have known of a few con- 
spicuous cases in which French 
prune, nursery budded on Myro, over- 
zrew the stock. The latter seemed 
atrophied; that is, it made no growth 
after being buddet. The tops grew 
lustily but died very suddenly in the 
late summer of their first year. But 
this was an uncommon case in my 
experience. 

All varieties of the European type 
of plums intergraft successfully, but 
the union is inclined to be weak when 
they are topworked on trees of the 
Japanese type. The veteran nurs- 
eryman, Leonard Coates, reports hav- 


(Concluded on page 33) 
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**On trees 50 years old-surrounded 
by disease S-W Dry Lime Sulfur 
gave complete scab control and only 
i per centimperfect fruit--’’ says 
Ira H. Rea, Maple Villa Orchards, 
Harbert Michigan. 
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Trade Mark Registered 


Get this valuable Guide 


The S-W Spraying Guide gives 

complete directions for control- 

ling all farm and orchard pests. 

See your S-W dealer or write us 
for your Guide. 
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“‘Your Sherwin-Williams Dry Lime Sulfur 
sives excellent satisfaction, Ne se 
we'll use much more 
---Writes Thomas S. Smith. 
Chicago packer and aad grower 
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**S-W Drv Lime Sulfur dormant and 
summer spray gives perfect scale 
and scab control ** 

Nocman AH. Wetzel 
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Get these bigger yields of better fruit 
with Sherwin-Williams Dry Lime Sulfur! 


Your Sherwin-Williams dealer has great news 
for you! See him or write us for particulars on 
S-W Dry Lime Sulfur, the spray that’s making 
growers revise their former notions on how 
effective a spray can be! 


S-W Dry Lime Sulfur cannot harm buds, fruit 
or foliage. Users will tell you it kills profit- 
cutting pests—controls San Jose scale, Apple 
Scab, Apple Blotch, Peach Leaf Curl and other 
enemies of profit. 


This spray clings close, stays on the job two, 
three times as long as others—remains effective 
when others wash off and blow away. 


Buying in dry form cuts freight cost about 85 
per cent, saves heavy handling, prevents freez- 
ing, leaking and deterioration. 


Thousands now get these benefits. Read their 


letters. Get those same big profits! Spray and 
slay with S-W Dry Lime Sulfur! 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


640 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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ABOVE: 
Arsenate 
of lead with 
Kayso. 
ATRIGHT: 
without 
Kayso— 
nate 
uneven 
coating. 


INSURE IOO,/RESULTS 
y adding just 


2% to your 
Spray cost 


The best insecticide in the world 
can’t protect your fruit unless the 
fruit is completely covered. Between 
the drops of spray shown in the right- 


hand ilustration (without Kayso) 
all sorts of insects and fungi can find 
plenty of room to start trouble. 


For instance, in a laboratory test, 
even though double-strength arsenate 
of lead was used (without Kayso), 
50% of all the coddling moths put 
on ap apple entered the fruit Jetzecex 


the drops of spray. 


Buy spray. insurance 
Kayso corrects just that condition, 
}t spreads the spray in a uniform, 
all-over coating, instead ofasplotchy, 
uneven pattern. Aind it guards the 
sprav against run-off during rains or 
i e = 


Reavv cews. 


One pound of Kayso is usually 
enough tor 100 gallons ot spray, so 
that it rarely represents more than 
2% of the cost. And if you figure 
in the expense of the labor, Kayso 
amounts to /ess than 29%. Isn’t it 
worth that little additional invest- 
ment to make sure of 100% efh- 


ciency! 








Kayso may be used in any spray 
mixture—wet or dry. Lime-Sulfur, 
Bordeaux, Arsenate of Lead, Nicotine 
and Whitewash, all cover better and 
stick longer, when mixed with Kayso. 
It is the perfect emulsifier for the 
home-making of oil sprays that will 
not break down in the hardest water. 


ab 
Meets all conditions 

In all parts of the country — for 
dormant, pink, cover, or any other 
spray—under all conditions—Kayso 
has proved its worth. We have testi- 
monials to its effectiveness on thou- 
sands of acres of fruit and vegetables. 

But prove it to your own satisfac- 
tion. See how much farther your spray 
will go, how much better it will cover, 
and how much longer it will stay on. 

Ask your dealer or write us direct 
for full particulars. 


GOLDEN STATE SALES 


CORPORATION 
175 Franklin Street, New York 


KAYSO 


SPRAY SPREADER & ADHESIVE 





SPREADS THE 
SPRAY AND 
MAKES IT 
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TRACTOR ORCHARD PLOW 






“ 


i ne 
Kom ot 
Front view 
eultivate your orchard «lose 
to the low-hanging branches, 
“Cntaway’’ Tractor Orchard 


You can now 
without dal 
For the Clark ; 
ally for this kind of work, is eq ) 
1 sheet iron guard, ewrved to gently lift 
achine without injury. 
4nd becanse 
Plows and Harrows in One Operation 
The Clark ‘’Cutaway’* Tractor Orchard Plow Is idea! 
for breaking old hard sod. And as it will disk in a cever 
crop withont requiring harrowing afterwarde it saves 
time. labor and monev. The disks are heat treated ami 
fergeé sharp--an exclusive Cutaway feature which 
8 eracking, bending or chipping. 
Send for further information about this machine and 
free book, **The Seil and Its Tillage.’’ A postal will de. 


The Cutaway Harrow Co. 
138 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 
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Built for Orchard Work 


Clark, Tractor 


Orchard Plow 


to the trees levels and pulverizes the ridges 
that have been built up through 
ears of plowing. 

The picture shows the disks pulling 
the soil away from the trees, but the 
zangs can be reversed to throw it 
toward the trees. 


Plow, built 
ha gal 


ra 
the branches 


es it quickly 





Rear view 














American Frutt Grower Magazine 


The Apple Marketing Problem 


‘By C. E. Durst 


ITHIN the .last few years, it has 


been brought out clearly by 
many prominent leaders that large 
crops of corn, wheat and other gen- 


eral farm crops bring less money to 
producers than small crops. No one 
has ever raised the question as to 
whether or not the same situation ap- 
plies to fruits, but some figures 
recently issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture indicate 
that the situation does apply so far as 
the apple industry is concerned. 

In 1926, we had the largest apple 
crop in history, except that of 1914. 
The crop amounted to over 246,000,- 
000 bushels. The crop of 1925 
amounted to over 172,000,000 bushels. 
Thus the apple crop of 1926 was about 
74,000,000 bushels greater than that of 
1925. Yet the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture tells us in his annual report that 
the 1926 apple crop will bring growers 
about $37,490,000 less than the crop of 
1925 brought them. 

These figures indicate that large 
apple crops bring less money to grow- 
ers than small apple crops, the same 
as is the case with general farm crops. 


Serious Problems Before Apple Indus- 
try 

The apple industry 
rather serious problems at the pres- 
ent time. The production of apples 
has remained about stationary for the 
last 30 years, notwithstanding the fact 
that the population has been increas- 
ing rapidly. This means that the con- 
sumption of apples per capita has 
been decreasing. We are eating only 
about half an apple a day,in all forms, 
including fresh apples, apple pie, 
apple sauce, vinegar, cider, etc. 

The situation for eastern apple 
growers is even more serious than 
that for apple growers in general. 
The great apple industry of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California has been 
built up practically within the last 20 
years. These three states now pro- 
duce about 20 per cent of the apples 
of the country. It follows that con- 
sumption of western apples has rapid- 
ly increased. If this be true, the con- 
sumption of eastern apples has under- 
gone a very pronounced decrease in 
consumption. The following table, 
taken from an address given by the 
writer before the Illineis State Horti- 
cultural Society, shows the per capita 
production of apples: 


faces some 


PER CAPITA PRODUCTION OF AP- 
PLES BY AVERAGES FOR FIVE- 
YEAR PERIODS, 1890-1924, 
INCLUSIVE 
(Pounds. ) 

Barreled Zoxed 

Five-Year Uhite« Apple Apple 

Periods. States States. States, 
|e, ¢ MEO 95 90 5 
LEOIHED secdenies 120 115 5 
| pv dine ¢ Te 118 112 6 
1905=—09 .ccccces S4 78 6 
Ds | Se 131 127 } 
RPESRED ccccccse S5 6S 17 
be 2 ee 79 7 22 

While this decrease in apple con- 


sumption has been taking place, the 
consumption of other fruits has been 
increasing rapidly. Oranges, lemons, 
grapefruit. walnuts, raisins, grapes, 
bananas, pineapples and cranberries 
have all shown marked increases in 
consumption. 
Decrease in Consumption Largely Re- 
sponsible 

I think that the unsatisfactory re- 
sults obtained by apple growers dur- 
ing the past year are explained more 
largely by the decrease in apple con- 
sumption than by any other cause. 
The apple crop of 1926 was not a large 
one compared with apple crops of the 
past when one takes into considera- 
tion the rapid increase in population. 
If people are not eating apples the 
way they used to, they apparently do 
not want apples as badly as they. for- 
merly did. They are therefore unwill- 
ing to pay the prices they would pay 


if they wanted apples badly. They 
would rather have other fruits appar- 
ently than pay higher prices’ for 


apples. If they wanted apples as much 
as they formerly wanted them, the 
large apple crop of 1926 would have 
been taken by consumers at good 
prices to the growers. 





Other Fruits Merchandised 

Why is it that apple consumption 
has shown a marked decrease, while 
the consumption of other fruits has 
shown an increase? I think the mat- 
ter is explained very largely by the 
fact that growers of other fruits are 
pretty thoroughly organized on a mer- 
chandising basis, while apple growers 


are not. A very large proportion of 
the citrus fruits is controlled by the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 


and the Florida Citrus Exchange. The 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers contro] the 
major portion of the raisins of the 
country. The California Prune and 
Apricot Growers’ Association controls 
most of the prunes. The American 
Cranberry Exchange markets practi- 
cally all the cranberries of the coun- 
try. The United Fruit Company, a 
private organization, has absolute con- 
trol of the growing and marketing of 
bananas. The pineapple industry of 
Hawaii is well organized through the 
canners, who control the processing 
and marketing of the crop. The Eng- 
lish wainuts are practically all niar- 
keted by the California Walnut Grow: 
ers’ Exchange. 

Well-Balanced Program 

Being Used 


All of these organizations are apply- 
ing modern methods of merchandising 
and handling of their products. Uni- 
form production methods as to variety 
and culture are being employed. The 
companies are constantly on the look- 
out for new by-products, and some of 
them have increased consumption very 
materially through the manufacture of 
new by-products. The products are 
standardized, labeled and branded up- 
on a uniform, dependable basis. Ad- 
vertising is being used to arouse in- 
terest in the product. The output is 
being distributed among consumers 
in accordance with demand, both with 
respect to time and place. Lastly, ex- 
pert salesmanship methods are being 
applied in marketing the crop. 

In other words, all of these organ- 
izations are employing modern meth- 
ods of merchandising in which each 
important factor receives its due 
share of attention. All of them are 
established on a permanent basis, and 
they are therefore able to follow out 
a consecutive, consistent policy from 
a long-time standpoint, the same as 
any bank or business organization can 
do. How can the disorganized apple 
industry hope to hold its own in com- 
petition with the other highly organ- 
ized branches of the. fruit industry? 
It cannot do so, and the only sensible 
thing for apple growers to do is to ad- 
mit it and begin to shape their indus- 
try accordingly. 


Complete, 


Many Faulty Suggestions Made 

From time to time many sugges- 
tions have been made for solving the 
apple marketing problem. <A _ good 
crop of such suggestions usually comes 
at a time when the situation is acute 
and when many growers are inclined 
toward support of any plan offered 
for improving the situation. 

We have heard many persons claim 
for years that better and more eco- 
nomical production methods would 
solve the problem. Many apple grow- 
ers have developed the best and most 
economical methods of production 
found anywhere in the field of agricul- 
ture, and still the problem of market- 
ing is before them. Attention to pro- 
duction alone has failed to solve the 
problem, and it never will solve it. 

Some persons, particularly dealers 
and speculators, have claimed that the 
development of better grading and 
packing methods by the growers would 
solve the entire problem. They take 


the view that well graded and well 
packed fruit will sell for remunera- 
tive prices, but many of our best 


growers have been following this plan 
and have convinced themselves that 
standardization alone’ will not solve 
the problem. 

The suggestion has been made many 
times that advertising will put the 
apple industry back on its feet. Ad- 
vertising has, of course, done great 
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things when properly employed. The 
growers of many fruits and of many 
other products have increased con- 
sumption of their products materially 
by advertising, but in every case of 
this kind the advertising has been 
part of a well co-ordinated program 
in which all the important factors 
of merchandising have received due 
consideration. People who know the 
most about advertising are the last 
ones to support a campaign for in- 
creased consumption of any product 
which is based on advertising alone. 
There are not many ways in which 
money can be wasted faster, in my 
opinion, than by dumping it into a 
campaign in which the advertising is 
not properly co-ordinated with the 
other important factors of merchan- 
dising. 

Neither can good distribution meth- 
ods alone or expert salesmanship 
methods alone solve the apple mar- 
keting problem. Attention to these 
factors alone will fail to give satis- 
factory results if attention is not 
given also to production, standardiza- 
tion and advertising. 


Complete, Well-Balanced Program 
Needed 

Only a complete and well-balanced 
program can bring the results that 
apple growers want and deserve. This 
is the kind of a program that growers 
of many other fruits have used in solv- 
ing their problems, and it is the kind 
of a program that is being followed 
everywhere in successful business and 
industry. 

The development of such a program 
must begin at home in the local com- 
munities. Growers who live near each 
other must organize local marketing 
associations for grading, handling and 
standardizing of their products. The 
local associations of each producing 
district must be federated so that 


standardization can be worked out on | 


a large scale and in order that better 
distribution and salesmanship meth- 
ods may be employed. Finally, the 
different apple sections of the country 
must develop co-operation between 
each other so that national distribu- 
tion and advertising can be most ef- 
fectively worked out. 

It is going to be a difficult thing 
to organize the apple industry on an 
effective merchandising basis because 
the acreage is spread out over so 
much territory, but until the industry 
is organized on such a basis, I do not 
see how the apple growers are going 
to be able to improve their situation 
materially. The thing for growers to 
do is to begin at the bottom and or- 
ganize themselves by communities.. 
This will gradually lead to a clear un- 
derstanding on the part of growers 
in general of the principles involved 
and of the requirements of the situa- 
tion. The problem will work itself 
out satisfactorily over a period of 
years, in my opinion, if growers ap- 
proach it in this way. 


Early Overhaul Saves Later | 
Sprayer Troubles 


EFFECTIVE spray machines cause 
big losses of time and materials 
to growers each year. Low pressure, 








due to worn pumps or to faulty opera- 
tion of engines, and delays while re- | 
pairs are being made, can be largely 
avoided by thoroughty overhauling 
the sprayer during the winter months, 
suggests A. Freeman Mason, exten- 
sion specialist in fruit growing, New 
Jersey College of Agriculture. The 
grower or an experienced mechanic 
should make a careful examination of 
the machine and repair or replace all 
worn parts, and give the rig a general 
cleaning and overhauling. 

The engine valves should be ground, 
new piston rings installed if compres- 
sion is weak, bearings adjusted, bat- 
teries, coils, spark-plugs and wires 
tested, and dirt and grease removed 
with gasoline or kerosene. 


The pump usually will need most | be used in the field. 
attention. Place new packing in the | copper strainer should go on the suc- 


all moving parts on the pressure regu- An ample supply of 


lator, the should be on hand for use 
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DEPENDABL 


People buy Dodge Brothers Motor 
Car because its dependability has 
won and earned their unqualified 
confidence. 


This confidence has been solidified, 
moreover, by a policy of fair and 
reasonable prices; a dealer organ- 
ization of the highest integrity; 
and a national service system that 
insures accurate work at fair, pre- 
determined cost. Say © 







Special Sedan $945—De Luxe Sedan $107 
f. o. b. Detra:t 
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stuffing box at the top of the stem emergencies. Most needed of these 
and a new rubber diaphragm at the are valve seats, packing, plunger 
base if this type of regulator is used. Washers, new pump pistons, hose con- 
Bearings on the pump and agitator nection clamps and bolts, spark-plugs 
should be examined and replaced or and coils. With these precautions 


tightened 


new packing taken, the grower may face the spray- 


placed in the boxes, and any broken ing season with but little apprehen- 


paddles replaced. ‘ 
should be tested at a during the growing season. 
somewhat higher pressure than is to 
A new brass or 


sion of a break down at a critical time 


O-OPERATIVE marketing does not 
need to be over-sold. It can stand 





boxes, replace plunger washers on the | tion hose and on the strainer box in upon its own merits, and when it is 


pistons, or replace pistons if the old | the filling vent. 


Examine hose con- considered purely on its own nierits, 


ones are worn or scored. Valve seats | nections and repair leaky ones; clean it will give 100 per cent satisfaction 


should be turned over or replaced. If | guns and nozzles; 
balls are worn down or scored, they | disks. 
a high grade paint, 





should be removed, Clean and grease 





install new to whoever uses it. He is a foolish 
Paint the entire sprayer with man indeed who will buy a dozen oys- 


ters—and then complain because he 


doesn't find in them a pearl. He is 
a silly dreamer who wili buy a new 
Ford car—and then kick because it 
doesn’t fly. And he is just as foolish, 
who will join a co-operative associa- 
tion—and expect it to bring him fan 
tastic prices for his wheat. Co-opera 
tion does net need to be over-sold 
It can stand upon its own merits. And 
its merits are these: It will bring to 
the individual, year in and year out, 
a better price than if the individual 
dumped his wheat. It will raise the 
general price level. It will eventually 
make the farmer economically inde- 
pendent, because it will put into his 
hands the machinery for merchandis- 
ing his own products for what they 
are really worth.—Colorado Wheat 
Grower. 
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FE.MYERS & BRO. CO. ASHLAND OH10. 


Self- 


A REGISTERE 


ling 


VE RS POWER SPRAY RIGS 


YERS Self-Oiling Power Spray Pumps and com- 
plete Power Spray Rigs furnish you the maximum 


spraying efficiency at 


the lowest possible cost. 


These spraying machines have been developed after years of exhaus- 


tive research by expert enginee 


spraying requirements, 


rs with a first-hand knowledge of 


Myers Self-Oiling Power Pumps and easy- 


operating cog-gear Hand Sprays are now used by thousands of pro- 
gressive fruit growers and agriculturists—the world over. 

Myers Self-Oiling Power Sprey Rigs, with their positive self-lubrica- 
tion, enclosed working parts, automatic regulation and other exclu- 
sive features give you a new standard of power spraying efficiency. 


» The Myers Line 





For a demon 
strationsee your 
mearest Myers 
deaier, or write 
us today for 





PIMPS — WATER SYSTEMS — 


Tak tothe ee 
fe he 
MYERS 


includes Pumps 
for every pure 
pose, Hay Tools 


HEY 700-8 ~ DOOR HANGERS} Gnd oor 





1's 


Hangers 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. COMPANY 


150 ORANGE ST. 





Annual Cover Crops 
OME cover crop experiments have 
been conducted in British Colum- 
bia which are yielding valuable re- 
sults, not only for section but 
for many fruit sections of the United 
States 


that 


Each year sowings of bairy vetch, 
spring vetch, buckwheat, fall wheat, 
fal! rye, barlev and rape have been 
made on August 1 and September tl. 
Records have been taken of the 
amount of growth made before win- 
ter began. All of the crops have 
been turned under in the spring, and 
the orehards have been kept clean 
cultivated in the summer. 

The results to date indicate that 


annual] cover cropping is not as satis- 
factory as the growing of continuous 
cover crops where there is sufficient 
moisture to permit the growth of the 
latter. However, the annual cover 
crops have been found helpful in 
maintaining the fertility and humus 
content of the soil and in affording 
protection to the roots during the 
winter. 

Hairy vetch is probably the most 
serviceable of the crops tested. It 
has given good results when sown 
about August 1 and disked into the 
soil during the following May or early 
June. When fall grains are used, 
they may be sown as late as Septem- 
ber 1. Considerable expense is in- 
volved in the growing of annual cover 
crops, but their use is recommended 
where there is insufficient water to 
make the growing of permanent cov- 
er crops possible. 





Bees Give Good Results in 
McClay Orchard 


RECENT issue of the American 
Bee Journal contains an article by 
G. H. Cale on “Wedding Bee and 


Blossoms in 1200 Acres of Apples.” 
The story gives an account of the Mc- 
Clay orchards at Hillview, Ill. 
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Because of light sets of fruit in past 
years, the owner several years ago 
sought the advice of W. P. Flint, sta‘e 
entomologist of Illinois. Dr. Flint ad- 
vised the use of bees. S. J. Kennedy 
of Nebraska was employed as manager 
of this phase of the business. One 
colony of bees was set at every twelfth 
tree in every sixth row, the locations 
being alternated in order to secure the 
most uniform distribution. 

The results from the first season’s 
work were encouraging. In spite of a 
late spring, a frost and a severe hail- 
storm, a crop estimated at 65,000 bar- 
rels set on the trees. The best pre- 
vious crop had been 51.000 barrels. 

Since 1910, the orchard has not borne 
a good crop of Ganos. The best crop 
produced was at the rate of two and 
one-half barrels per tree in 1923. In 
the first year during which bees were 
«employed, a crop of five and one-half 
barrels per tree was obtained. The 
improved results are attributed large- 
ly to the bees. 

Care is taken in the McClay or- 
chards to avoid spraying while the trees 
are in bloom. Sod culture is practiced, 
and there is little to feed the bees af- 
ter the trees have bloomed. Last year 
the bees were moved out of the orchard 
at the close of the blooming sea- 
son and placed at the foot of the hills, 
from which place they had ready ac- 
cess to numerous wild flowering plants 
growing in the lilinois river bottoms. 


‘THE FRUIT production of Florida 
for the last three years was as fol- 
lows: ra 
FRUIT PRODUCTION OF FLORIDA 
FOR LAST THREE YEARS 
(000 omitted.) 


Fruits 192 1925 1926 
Grapefruit, crates.... 8,200 6,500 6,000 
Oranges’, crates ..... 11,000 88,200 9,000 
Peaches, bushels..... 127 115 125 
Pears, bushels ...... 55 54 66 
Pineapples, boxes.... 90 2 22 
Pecans, pounds...... $10 1,340 1,060 
Strawberries, quarts. 8,676 98,056 5,513 


1Shipped oranges only : 








American 


Recommendations for Codling 
| Moth Control 


ECAUSE of. the ir im por- 

tance of the codling moth and the 
alarniing conditions prevailing in 
many orchard districts of Illinois and 
Indiana, a conference held at Danville, 
Ill., November 18, 1926, made definite 
recommendations for the handling of 
the situation. were drawn u} 
by W. P. Flint and S. C. Chandler, 
entomologists of the [linois Natural 
History Survey, J. J. Davis, entomolo- 


creased 


These 


gist of the Purdue (indiana) Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station and B. A 


United States Bureau 
co-operating. These 
recommendations have also been ap- 
proved by the horticultural depart- 
ments of the Jllinois and Indiana agri- 
cultural experiment stations. 
Experiments to date indicate 
nate of lead to be the most satisfar- 
tory insecticide of al! that have bee 
tested. For winter varieties of apples 
al) sprays against the first brood, ani 
the first spray for the second brood, 
should contain not less than one and 
one-half and preferably two pounds to 


Porter of the 
of Entomology 


arse- 








50 gallons of spray. Later sprays 
should contain one pound to 50 gal 


lons, except in cases where the codling 
moth situation is severe, when heavier 
dosages of lead may be used and the 
frnit wiped or otherwise treated before 
marketing, if necessary, to 
excessive residues. If it is necessary 
io spray summer or fall varieties a 
month or six weeks before picking, 
all spray residnes should be removed 
by wiping or otherwise. The regular 
spray schedule recommended by the 
experiment stations of the two states 
should be followed. Precautions 
should be taken to secure extra thor- 
oughness in the application of all 
sprays. especially for the first brood. 


The calyx spray shonld be applied 
within five days after petal fall. 
Dust applications are not recom- 


mended because experiments and ob- 
servations to date show that they are 
not as effective the coddling 
moth under THinois and Indiana con- 
ditions as are the liquid sprays. Ex- 
perimental work with the oil sprays, 
to date, do not warrant making any 
recommendations for Tllinois and 
Indiana. 

Under favorable 
for the codling moth, 
in the fall of 7825 
summer of 1926, and when the insect 
occurs in such abundance as during 
the past season, the sprays alone are 
not usually sufficient to produce fruit 
free from worms. The following addi- 
tional control recommendations are 
therefore recommended: 

1. Banding Trees.—Tar or building 
paper is recommended, using strips 
six inches wide. Before placing the 
bands on the trunk, the trunk and 
larger branehes of the free should be 
scraped to remove the scaly bark. 
The bands should be in place before 
the first worms have matured, usually 
not later than June 1 for southern 
parts of the states to June 15 for the 
northern sections. These bands should 
be continued thronghout the season 
and examined for worms and cocoons 
every 10 days until September. Every 
worm should be removed and de- 
stroyed. A wire brush is useful for 
destroying the worms on the trunk 
beneath the band. The bands shonld 
be left in place until after picking, 
and the worms under them should be 
killed later in the fall or early winter 
to reduce the infestation for the fol- 
lowing year. 

2. Rubbish Under Trees.—Through- 
out the year, the orchard should be 
kept free from prunings, dropped 
apples, cornstalks and other rubbish 
which may act as shelter or protection 
to the worms. Any rubbish which is 
in the orchard during the winter 
months should be carefully removed 
and destroyed before May 1. 

3. Thinning..— Where it is practical 
to thin fruit, care should be taken to 
pick and destroy all wormy fruit. 
This is especially important for the 
first brood of worms. At time of pick- 
ing, al] culls should be destroyed by 


avainst 


weather conditions 
such as oecurred 
and spring and 


remove ~- 
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burning, by burying at least a_ foot 
below the surface, or by other efficient 


means. 


4. Packing Sheds.—Packing sheds 
and their ontents are oftentimes 
sources of heavy infestations. In the 





winter the worms 


ng from the apnies seek places of 


fall and during the 


issul 


shelter, sn«h as cracks and crevices in 
packing sheds, in baskets, boxes, or 
other containers. Whenever packing 


sheds are so constructed that they may 
be thoronghly scre-ned to prevent 
issuing moths frem escaping in the 
spring, this metho* may be used 
Containers in packing sheds or those 
which may contain worms, should be 
freed of infestation or Jeft undisturbed 
in moth-tight The containers 
ay be freed of infestation by Keep- 
ing them in a room which is kept at 
. temperature of 130 degrees Fahren- 
i Another method 
the containers in a 
can be tightly closed or 
prevent the eseape of 


sheds 





heit for six hours. 


would he to store 


room which 
screened to 
issuing moths. 

The present situation makes it 
urgent that every orchardist use ali 
possible means to check the inerease 
and destrnetiveness of the codling 
moth. : 


Chemical Analysis of Soil 


Has Only Limited 


Usefulness 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS alone is of 
very little value in determining 
the fertility needs of the soil. 

It is a popular belief that a chem- 
ical analysis of the soi! will solve the 
problems of soil management. This 
overrating of the value of the ehem- 
ical soil analysis is due largely to the 
idea that soil fertility is measnred by 


the supply of mineral plant food in 
the soil. 

A fertile soi) results from a Dbum- 
ber of factors, one of which is the 


supply of mineral elements of plant 
tood. A chemical analysis of the soii 
will show the total supply of some of 
these elements but not the amount 
available for plant use. Unsatisfae- 
tory as present methods may be. 
chemical analysis remains of funda- 
mental importance in soil investiga- 
tions. However, to be of greatest 
value in working out a system of soi} 
nlanagement, chemical analysis re- 
qnires a detailed survey of the area, 
together with greenhouse and field 
tests on the particular soil. 

Even though soil management were 
a simple matter of chemical analysis, 
soi! samples conld not be analyzed 
for every person who desired to send 
to the experiment station. The cost 
would be prohibitive. Moreover 
neither the state nor the federal gov- 
ernment has made financial arrange- 
ments for such analysis. Usually such 
samples are not representative of the 
area. and the analysis would be of 
little value—F. B. Smith, Colorado 
Aaoricultural Colledge. 


Fresh Straw Stunts Plant 
Growth 


RESH STRAW plowed under some- 
times stunts the growth of the fo 
lowing crop. according to soil special 
ists of the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The straw acts 
as a medium for certain kinds of bae- 


teria which multiply rapidly and 
which feed on the nitrogen that 
would ordinarily go to the crop. This 


explanation is borne out by the fact 
that when pitrogen is added with the 
straw, the harmful effects are pre- 
vented. 

In very sandy soils, injury appears 


before 2a shortage of nitrogen can 
make itself felt. Apparently, the 


straw also introduces poisons which 
affect the tender seedlings. 

The soil specialists of the station 
are now endeavoring to find methods 
of treating the straw so that both 
forms of injury will be prevented. 
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Ethylene Gas Useful in 
Ripening Fruits 


TEW METHODS of growing and 
L handling fruits are often adopted 
siowly and with great reserve on the 
part of growers. An exception, how- 
ever, occurred in the case of the use 
of ethylene gas for ripening fruits. 
This new method kas proved so sat- 
isftactory that it has been very gen- 
erally accepted in a short time. It 
has been used successfully for treat- 
ing oranges and grapefruit for some 
time. 

Formerly, oranges and = grapefruit 
were exposed to gases generated 
from burning kerosene. Sometimes 
good results were obtained and 
sometimes they were not so good. It 
now appears that ethylene gas was: 
the factor which brought about the 
desired results and that when poor 
results were obtained the generation 
ot ethylene gas was deficient or lack- 
ing. 

The use of ethylene gas tor ripen- 
ing fruits was developed by Dr. R. 
3. Harvey of the University of Minne- 
seta. It consists merely in exposing 
the products to dilute ethylene gas, 
which has the effect of destroying the 
cblorophyll or green coloring mat- 
ter. The material has ‘been found 
particularly serviceable for treating 
oranges and grapefruit, Which very 
commonly have some green rind when 
picked. Exposure to ethylene .gas 
destroys the green substance and 
leaves the fruits uniformly yellow all 
over, thus improving their market- 
ability. 

Ethylene gas has been found par- 
ticularly valuable for ripening toma- 
toes. Green tomatoes exposed to 
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A laver of tight earth ever open material is 
easily shattered by blasting The charges 
should be placed in and not under the tight 
neaterial, 
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Plow sole or shallow hardpan és most easily 
broken by plowing to greater depths. This 
mau be done in connection with biasting for 
pulverizing deener hardpan. 





ethylene gas will ripen quite readily ; 
and will quickly develop the ripe red | 
color, which seems to be due to a 
decomposition procéss which follows 
the destruction of the chlorophyil. 
The sugar content of tomatoes rip- 
ened in this way is said to be in- 
ereased, and the fruit is claimed by) 
some to be even superior to that rip- 
ened on the vines. The gas has ,also 
proved useful in ripening celery, 
bananas, pears and honeydew melons, | 
and it may have value also for ripen- 
ing many other fruits and vegetables. 

Ethylene gas can be obtained in | 
pressure tanks holding 25 cubic feet 
or more. It is the same gas which is 
used for anesthetic purposes in hos- 
pitals and it can usualiy be obtained 
from hospital supply houses at mod- 
erate prices. The tanks are equipped 
with pressure gauges, and by follow- 
ing directions one can liberate with 
accuracy any quantity of gas desired. 

In treating the products, they 
should be placed in an air-tight cham- 
ber. It seems that about one cubie 
foot of gas to 1000 cubie feet of air 
space is about the right dilution for 
all products. The time of exposure 
varies somewhat Bananas will ripen 
in from 42 to 48 hours. Celery re- 
quires from three to 10) days, depend- 
ing on the variety. The temperature 
of the room should be about 65 de 
grees. The humidity should be rather 
high to prevent wilting of the product. 
If the gas escapes through cracks, 
more should be applied each evening. 

There is some danger of igniting 
thé gas as it comes from the tank, but 
in the diluted condition there is no 
danger. The gas does not seem to have 
any poisonous effect whatever, and 
persons can work without harm in a 
room containing fruit under treat- 
ment. The gas is colorless and is 
practically without odor. 








Use Good Strain of Inocu- 


lating Bacteria 


N TESTS conducted by government 

experts, it has been determined 
that the legume bacteria which ap- 
propriate the free nitrogen of the soil 
air may be divided into seven groups, 
as follows: the alfalfa bacteria, the 
red clover bacteria, the vetch bac- 
teria the navy bean bacteria, the 
jupine bacteria, the cowpea bacteria 
and the soybean bacteria. 

Before a legume can obtain nitro- 





Write today for the 
“Farmers Hand- 
book of Explosives” 
—100 pages of infor- 
mation about ditch- 
ing with dynamite 
and other uses of 
explosives. 
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LOCATION OF CHARGES FOR REJUVENATING TREES 






eo Deep-plowing f 
es with DYNAMITE 
Fe BY fe So eed _ @ new treatment for failing orchards «@ 


RE profits from your orchard limited 
because the trees do not receive sufficient 
nourishment from the soil to ensure vigorous 
growth and larger and better fruit? Are you 
cultivating only the top soil of your orchard? 


Deep-plowing implements scratch the surface. 
But deep-plowing with dynamite shatters 
hardpan and mellows the soil, creates a reser- 
voir for water storage, aerates or ventilates the 
soil and extends the feeding ground for the roots. 


Deep-plowing with dynamite is a simple, quick 
and effective treatment of orchards which are 
not yielding profitable crops. Small charges of 
dynamite are exploded at the proper depth and 
distance in the compact subsoil. The explosion 
does all its work in the soil, —no upheaval of 
the surface—-no disturbance of trees—just a 
thorough breaking up of hardpan. This remedy 
has been used extensively with most satifactory 
results. If your orchard isn’t yielding the 
quality and quantity of fruit required, try the 
deep-plowing with dynamite treatment. 
Farmers’ Handbook tells about tree-planting and deepd- 


plowing with dynamite, as well as many other profitable 
uses of explosives. Write for a FREE copy today 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Explosives Department 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 








gen trom the air, the bacteria which strains of a given kind of bacteria in a talk by C. W. Bennett. Dr. N. L. 


serve the group ot plants to which it have different 


efficiencies in collect- Partridge of the experiment station 


belongs must be present. It is the ing nitrogen from the air. It is im- will give a talk on factors influencing 


bacteria that take the nitrogen from portant, there 


fore, that growers of the sugar content of grapes. A gen- 


the air and not the legume, legumes inoculate their plants not eral discussion of dusting of grapes 


in order to enable legumes to take only with the 
nitrogen from the air on land which but that they 


proper kind of bacteria will be conducted at the close of the 
use a highly efficient afternoon session. 


has not been planted to the legume in gtrain of the “bacterium in question. The principal session will be held 


question for a long period, it is neces- 


sary to introduce the proper bacteria 
into the soil. This is done by intro- Michigan 


a at South Haven in the high school 
auditorium on March 2 and 3. Sub- 


Spring Meetings jects of importance to fruit growers 


ducing soil from a field which has "THE SPRING meeting of the Michi- will be discussed by Don Hootman, 


grown the legume and in which. the gan State 
legume roots are found to be well in- will be held in 


Horticultural Society Edwin Ewell, V. R. Gardner, E. C. 
two places this year. A Mandenberg, C. L. Burkholder, Min- 


oculated, or by applying laboratory special meeting will be held at Paw ard Farley, Raymond C. Hitchings, 
cultures to the seed or soil before Paw in the grape district on March 1. W. C. Dutton, O. Ll. Gregg, F. H. Simp- 
planting the legume. Marketing grapes will be discussed son and others. 


In tests conducted by the govern- by William H. 


Esslinger. The dead A banquet will be held in the arm- 


ment, it has been found that various arm disease of grapes will be covered ory on the evening of March 2 

















{ k~ new No. 12 Mogul is Hardie’s answer to 
the demand from large growers for a sprayer 
’ giving more capacity, higher pressure and f 
withlighter|weight. This big Mogul with adischarge | 
capacity of 15 gallonsper minute, and with 200-gal- 
lon tank mounted on the truck weighs only 1800 
pounds. And it includes the numerous new Hardie 
pump, engine, and truck features which today 
embody the greatest improvements that have ever 
been made in the industry. 

Absolute, positive self-oiling has been accomplished 
without enclosing the pumpor sacrificing the acces- 
sibility of any part. The spraying solution cannot 
mingle with the oil. Plungers that do not leak ; die 
cast removable bearings; absolutely tight valves j 
that are easily removed; silent chain drive; Hardie i 
Cushman engine; Autoplex truck, all make the 
Hardie the outstanding sprayer unit today. 20 [ 


ere ene ee 





sizes and models. From $5.00 to $1000. Pressure 
up to 650 pounds, 





Write for catalog 


THE HARDIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Hudson, Michigan 


"a. 


Branches at: Portlend, Oregon: Los Angeles: Kansas City: 
Petrolia, Ontario 
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tiardie-Cushman engine cives ; 
abundant depy ndable power. : ir et ry 
Light, strong Autoplex truck. j ing Sec 
Dust proof haod when desired. ! tion. ae’ 
Many other exclusivee fatures. ~ 
1 DEPENDABLE 
ANSE SS RTE = Ce aT TH 
Hairy Vetch Valuable as = 28® Be TOD ean oe eee Oy ee ne 
e he land reauced 10 a Slate O01 Cieal 
Permanent Crop cultivation by thorough disking. This 
_ method may also be employed 3 ; 
THE BRITISH Columbia Agricul- ¢optrol of rodents. 
tural Experiment Station has found In orchards in which hairy vetch 


that hairy vetch is valuable as a Per- has peen used as a caver crop, the 
| 
a 


manent cover crop in orchards l0- trees have made vigorcus growth 
cated in the British Columbia dry and have borne excellent crops of 
belt Excellent results have been fryit. The texture of the ¢ has been 











obtained by sowing the Vetch with @ greatly impreved and a good supply 
drili about August 1. Good stands’ of humus and nitrogen has been 
have been obtained from the use of provided. The cost of ation has 

reduced to a 2, and 


only 25 pounds of seed to the acre. peen 




























tn order to distribute the seed evenly, gjightly less water Wi 
each alternate hole of the drill was vyetch than with al vet 
blocked with a piece of cardboard well adapted Wwe ak 
and the drill holes were closed as far n the irrigated sections 
as possible without crushing the seed. olumbia 

Hairy vetch dies after producing 
seed, and re-seeding must be effected 
by dicking the growth into the soil "Housa! fowl | 
early in gust or as soon as a fair have bee BeC- 
proportion the seed is ripe. In tic due to ater areas, 





Bio- 


and a de- 


trees according to 
logical Survey. 


some orchards in which the 
were so heavily loaded with fruit that 
fall disking was impracticable, good 
results followed use of a disk 
early in the spring. If such disking 
is done early enough, the vetch usu- 
ally flowers in time to set seed the 
same year. One important advantage be 
of vetch as a@ cover crop is the fact of the 
that in case of serious water short- converted 


Irrigation 


ficiency in rainfall for several years 


are responsible. With the return of 
rainy years, it is expected that some 
of these areas will again be flooded, 
but the original condition will never 
completely restored, since some 
areas have been drained and 
into ranches. 
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This department will 
iclude each month copies of letters re- 
ceived at the office and our answers to the 
The department is intended 
tor correspondence relating not alone to 
questions of production and marketing but 
for any matters relating to the fruit in- 

which growers are interested. 
publish all letters received, 
out will’ select each month those which in 
our opinion will meet with the most gen- 
eral interest. Preference will be given to 


(Editor's 


same, if anu 


austry nr 


Ve cannot 





letters not over 150 words in length. Only 
letters that contain the full name and ad- 
dress of the writers will be printed No 
attention will be paid to letters signed 


with the initials only.) 


Winter Killing of Peach 
Buds 


Editor, AMERICAN FRUIT GI 2 Mac- 
AZINE 1 you give me any rmation 
regarding the temperature at which peach 
buds are killed? What is the lowest tem- 
perature the buds will stand in the win- 
ter?—M. D. S., Tinois, 

NSWER: There is no definite tem- 
4% perature at which killing of peach 
buds takes place. Under some condi- 
tions peach buds have been known to 
withstand temperatures 10 to 15 de- 
grees below zero. In other cases the 
buds have been killed by consider- 
ably higher temperatures. 

Winter killing seems to be brought 
about not by one factor alone but by 
a combination of factors. The most 
likely cause of killing is withdrawal of 
water from the cells. Many theories 
have been advanced, but this one 
seems the most plausible. As the tem- 
perature reaches the killing point, ice 
begins to form in the intercellular 
spaces, and water is drawn from the 
When withdrawal reaches a 
certain point. death of the tissues 
takes place. 

The ease with which water can be 
withdrawn from the cells depends on 
a number of factors. If the trees are 
n thoroughly dormant condition, the 
cell sap will be more concentrated and 





eells. 


withdrawal of water will take place 
with difficulty. The condition of the 


with reference to the resting 
period also has a considerable bearing 
on winter killing. 
In northern states, it is 
good practice to adopt cultural meth- 
ods that will ripen up the wood of the 
trees early in the fall. However, in 
Missouri and similar lati- 
some authorities recommend 
that growth be until) late 
iat the resting period 
There 
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ill you kindly advise m Bordeaux 
ean take the pla ime-sul- 
ion? In other words, can Bor- 


start- 
and continuing 
G., Missouri. 
NSWER: Lime-sulphur is likely 
- to burn and dwarf apples when it 
is sprayed on the fruit in hot weather. 
However, when the material is applied 
i weather, there is little or no 
danger of damaging the fruit. 
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Bordeaux mixture is a somewhat more 
effective fungicide than the lime-sul- 
phur, and many growers use it on 
apples in preference to lime-sulphur 
when there is no danger of russeting 
the fruit. 

I do not believe Bordeaux mixture 
should be used exchisively for apples. 
I think it can take the place of lime- 
sulphur during the summer, but I 
think that in your section lime-sul- 
phur should be used for the first two 
or three sprays while the apples are 
small. 


Gassing Gophers 


Editor, AMERICAN FRvuIT GROWER 
AZINE: 


Mac- 
We have a very bad infestation of 
gophers. They are destroying everything 
we have. Will you please give me the 
name of the gas that is used for destroy- 
ing this pest in oOrchards?—J. O. W., Mis- 
souri. ‘ 

NSWER: You can kill ground 

squirrels and gophers by placing 
one ounce of calcium cyanide crystals 
in the small burrows and two ounces 
in the large burrows. It is not neces- 
sary to seal the entrance to the bur- 
rows, as the fumes are heavier than 
air and settle to the low places. 

You can also buy blower dusters 
which will force finely ground cyanide 
dust into the burrows. 

Application of either the crystals 
or the dust may be made at any time 
during the day. 

One should be very careful in using 
the cyanide, as it is quite poisonous. 
Take care not to breathe the dust. 
Also keep the material away from 
children, pet animals and livestock. If 
your local druggist or insecticide deal- 
er does not keep calcium cyanide, you 
can purchase it from the American 
Cyanamid Company, 511 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Use of Nitrate of Soda 


Editor, AMERICAN FrRuIT GROWER MacG- 
AZINE: Will you please tell me how to 
use nitrate of soda on young apple trees 
in the spring to stimulate active growth? 
Please tell me how and when to apply it. 
—W. T. W., Iilinots. 
NSWER: Nitrate of 
easy to use. With reference to 
amount, you should use about one- 
fourth pound for each year of age of 
the trees on the average. Of course, 
this amount should be taken only as 


soda is very 


a guide. Trees which are growing 
quite vigorously may not need any 


nitrate at all, whereas slow growing 
trees may need more. The nitrate 
should be thoroughly pulverized and 
it should then be spread around the 
trees under the branches. There is 
no need of applying it close to the 
trunks. The feeding roots are located 
out under the branches of the trees. 


Double-Worked Grimes 


Editor, AMERICAN Fruit GRoWER Mac- 
AZINE: Northern Spy roots are said to be 
resistant to certain kinds of root rot, and 
it is claimed that trees propagated on 
such roots will not succumb to these dis- 
eases. 

Will vou kindly tell me how double- 
worked Grimes Golden trees can be prop- 
agated and where they can be purchased? 
—J. M. B., Virginia. 

NSWER: It is true, as you state, 

that Grimes Golden apples are 
more or less susceptible to root rot. 
However, if the variety is grafted on 
a resistant stock so that the Grimes 
Golden wood is held at considerable 
distance from the ground, damage 
from root rot is avoided. The North- 
ern Spy is generally recognized as a 
very good stock upon which to work 
the Grimes. 

In propagating such North- 
ern Spy scions are grafted on ordi- 
nary seedling roots. If budding is 
used, Northern Spy buds are budded 
onto the seedlings and the tops of the 
seedlings are later removed. 

Some nurserymen plant the grafts 
deeper than usual with the object of 
encouraging roots to form above the 








trees, 


graft. This gives a Northern Spy tree 
on its own roots. The seedling root 
can be removed if desired when the 


tree is taken up previous to being 
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planted in the orchard, However, if 
this is not done, the seedling root 
often dies in time, being superseded 
by the Northern Spy root. 

The Grimes Golden scions are later 
gratted onto the Northern Spy about 
i2 to 18 inches above the ground. 
Root rot rarely goes this high, and 
thus the Grimes wood is protected 
from root rot. At the same time, the 
graft is helew the framework, so that 
the whole operation can be performed 
as a result of one graft. 

Some nurserymen are now handling 
double-worked Grimes trees. I do not 
have the names of these nurserymen, 
but if you will write to a number of 
nurserymen and ask them if they can 
supply you with double-worked Grimes 
trees, I am sure you can get the de- 
sired information. Such trees will no 
doubt cost more than ordinary trees, 
but they will be worth a reasonable 
premium, 


Treatment for Blister 


Canker 
Kditor. AMERICAN Fruit GrowkerR MacG- 
AZINE: Will you please tell me what I 


> 


can do for blister canker on apples? 

Also please advise me if I cun use cal- 
the boll 
North 


cium arsenate, which is used for 
weevil on apple trees.—L. L. L., 
Curolina. 

NSWER: Blister canker is a diffi- 

cult disease to control. It usually 
starts quite a while before it is no- 
ticed. Quite often the trees are 
pretty badly infected before the can- 
kers are apparent to the ordinary ob- 
server. 

If your trees are not too badly in- 
fected, you can help them by cutting 
out the cankers. Trees which are 
very badly infected should be re- 
moved. Branches which are badly in- 
fected should be cut off. All other 
cankers should be carefully trimmed 
out. The infected tissue usually ex- 
tends for quite a distance below the 
canker and you should cut away the 
tissue until no discolored bark or sap 
wood is apparent. 

You will find a farrier’s knife. very 
convenient for this work. Trim the 
cankers out carefully, leaving the cut 
surface as smooth as possible. 

Immediately after the canker is 
trimmed out, apply shellac to the en- 
tire cut surface. After it has dried 
for a few minutes, apply a coating of 
coal tar. 

The tools used in trimming out the 
cankers should be sterilized by spong- 
ing them with mercuric chloride or 
copper sulphate solution after each. 
tree is treated. This will prevent in- 
fection of healthy tissue. 

It is a good thing to follow up the 
original treatment with careful inspec- 
tion of the trees a couple of times a 
year. The areas around the old can- 
kers should be particularly noticed. If 
the cankers are enlarging, it is evi- 
dence that the diseased tissue was 
not entirely removed. In such cases 
the diseased areas should be cut out 
and treated as above described. 

With reference to the use of cal- 
cium arsenate on apple trees, I regret 
to advise that you cannot use this. 
This material will damage the foliage 
and fruit of apple trees. I would rec- 
ommend the use of arsenate of lead 
for apples. 


Evergreens from Cuttings 


Editor, American Fruir Grower Mac- 
AZINE: Could you tell me_ if can 
start evergreen trees from slips? If I can 
do so, kindly advise me how to do it.— 
A. G. R., Ohio. 

NSWER: You can propagate quite 

a number of the evergreens from 
cuttings, but these must be handled 
very carefully. Usually, it is best to 
take cuttings of fairly well matured 
wood in August. Cuttings are taken 
from wood of the season’s growth and 
are cut into pieces four or five inches 
long. These should be plunged in 
clean sand and kept fairly moist and 
shaded. 

Such cuttings take root very slowly 
and it is usually necessary to give 
them careful attention for about a 
year before they will take root and 
grow. It is usually a pretty good 


task to attend to such cuttings when 
one is not fixed for it. 


Nurserymen 

















borers and treat infested trees 
promptly,” is the warning sent out by 
J. R. Watson, entomologist of the 
Florida Experiment Station, to grow- 
ers in the citrus area which was dev- 
astated by the storm. “Shot-hole 
borers are minute beetles which fre- 
quently attack and quickly finish in- 
jured trees,” says Mr. Watson. “They 
usually do not work in a_ perfectly 








healthy tree, They get their name 


quickly as possible. Those attacked 
by the shot-hole borers in large num- 
bers should be cut down and burned 
so as to destroy the borers and pre- 
vent them from attacking other weak 
trees. Devitalized trees can, to some 
extent, be protected from depreda- 


tions of the borers by painting the 
trunk and larger branches’ with 
whitewash. Make the whitewash 


quite liquid so that it will run down 


Boyer in the February issue, we mace 
the author state that “Three of our 
most serious raspberry diseases 
namely, leaf roller, mosaic and streak 
are caused by virus.” Due to an over- 
sight in copy reading, the term “leaf 
roller” instead of “leaf curl” was 
used. We make this statement se 
that readers will know that Mr. Borer 
is not in the habit of calling au insect 
a disease. 
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THE THREE RIVERS Growers’ As- 
sociation of Kennewick, Wash., 
contains nearly 700 members. It was 
organized during 1921-22 to handle 
strawberries, cherries and _ certain 
vegetables. Its membership at the 
time of organization was about 250. 

The association operates in an ir- 
rigated district, and the rapid in- 
crease in production of various crops 
had brought about many serious mar- 
keting difficulties. Prior to the or- 
ganization of the co-operative, vari- 
ous plans had been tried with indiffer- 
ent success. A recent report of the 
association states that 1926 was the 
fifth year of co-operation and that the 
results were very satisfactory to 99 
per cent of the membership. 





Cherries were handled in 1926 for the 
first time and about 5000 crates were 
pooled. A material increase in the 
quantity of strawberries handled was 
reported. 


67 ONG ago the manufacturers ; 
learned that marketing is a 
group probleth, and they met. that 


problem with group action—co-opera- 
tion. The farmer lives in faith. plows 
in hope and markets by accident. He 


is the only manufacturer in the world | 


who buys his material on a retail 
market and sells the finished product 
at wholesale. Supply and demand, 
like any other law in the natural 
world, can be made to serve man, or, 
through ignorance, destroy him.” 
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HE CO-OPERATIVES handling 

fruits and vegetables are the most 
widely distributed of all co-operatives, 
according to the Department of Agri- 
culture. They have been exceptionally 
resourceful in developing new plans 
and in many cases have been pioneers 
in the merchandising of farm pro- 
ducts. 

There are fruit and vegetable co- 
operatives in all but three of the 48 
states. Such associations are particu- 
larly numerous in California, Florida, 
New York, Arkansas, Michigan, 
Washington and Texas. 

As far’back as 1900, 
business handled by the fruit and 
vegetable associations was of signif- 
icant size. In 1915. 32 per cent of the 
co-operative business reported to the 
Department of Agriculture was han- 
dled by the fruit and vegetable as- 
sociations, although this group repre- 
sented but 17 per cent of the total co- 
operative membership. 

The number of co-operative fruit 
and vegetable associations increased 
between 1915 and 1925 by more than 
40 per cent. The number of members 
increased by more than 60 per cent, 
and the volume of business as meas- 
ured in dollars increased by nearly 40 
per cent. In 1925, 1237 fruit and vege- 
table associations were reported to 
the Department of Agriculture. They 
had an estimated membership of 180,- 
000 and they conducted business for 
the year amounting to about $280,- 
000,000. 

The number of associations report- 
ing, the membership and the amount 
of business conducted by the fruit and 


the volume of 


vegetable co-operatives in the lead- 
ing states in 1925 were as follows: 
California, 225 associations  report- 


ing, 59,950 members, $132,000,000; 
Florida. 98 associations. 8300 ‘mem- 
bers. $34,000,000: New York, 84 as- 
sociations, 7900 members, $8,000,000. 





HE 1927 summer session of the 
American Institute of Co-operation 
is to be held at Northwestern Uni- 
| versity. June 20 to July 17 inclusive 
| have been selected tentatively as the 
dates of the session. The 1928 sum- 


held at 
University of 


session will be 
Calif.. at the 


ner 


Berkeley, 
California. 


The first summer session was held 
in 1925 at the University of Pennsyl- 
|vania at Philadelphia, and_ the 
second in 1926 at the University 
of Minnesota, St. Paul In going 
to Chicago this year, the trustees 
believe that an unparalleled’ op- 
portunity will be afforded not only 
for a record-breaking attendance but 


for an intensive study of distributive 
problems of marketing as presented 
by one of the greatest food marts in 
the world. 

The invitation of Northwestern Uni- 
versity was supported by the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, the Na- 
| tional Livestock Producers’ Associa- 
tion, the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion and several of the strong middle- 
western state farm bureaus and co- 
| operative groups. 





FRUIT GROWERS’ economic con- 
ference was held at Yakima, 
| Wash., on January 25 and 26, under 
| the auspices of the Washington State 
Extension Service, from 
which important results may come. 

In 1924, several conferences were 
held in the Northwest with the object 


| of developing a marketing agency 


| which would include all of the im- 
| portant units of the Northwest. At 
i that time, all of the big northwestern 
co-operatives agreed to the plan, but 





a heavy freeze occurred early in the 
spring, and because of the reduced 
crop that was in prospect, it was 
deemed inadvisable to proceed fur- 
ther with the development of the 
program at the time. 


The meeting at Yakima in January 
represented a revival of this move- 
ment. Seventy representatives from 
the Wenatchee district attended, and 
there were also numerous representa- 
tives from other sections. 

The plan developed in 1924 for or- 
ganizing a super-exchange was ap- 
proved, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to proceed with its develop- 
ment. The conference voted that if 
unification of the existing organiza- 
tions is impossible at the present 
time, the committee should direct a 
movement for the organization of the 
independent growers. 

The proposed plan provides for an 
all northwestern fruit marketing 
agency, with the existing co-opera- 
tives federated together as sub-agen- 
cies. Four branches are to be estab- 
lished in terminal markets, and an- 
other will handle export business in 
foreign markets. 

The organization committee con- 
sists of H. C. Bohlke, Grandview: E. 
H. Zickler, Buena; William Mce- 
Gonagle, Selah; M. Rumohr, Leaven- 
worth; S. W. Ludwig, Peshastin, and 
E. W. Simonson, Wenatchee. These 
six men are to choose a grower in the 
Hood River district to serve with 
them. 

At the conference, reports were also 
made bv several sub-committees. The 
chairmen of the various sub-commit- 
tees were as follows: J. A. Warman, 
Peshastin; J. B. Felts, Opportunity; 
P. R. Parks, Yakima; Luke Powell. 
Yakima; S. O.- Pool,, Wenatchee, and 


A. G. Stage, Peshastin. 
The conference at Yakima also 
made recommendations for more effi- 


cient and more economical production. 
The removal of unprofitable varieties 
and the use of improved methods of 
handling the products were strongly 
emphasized in resolutions. 


FRUIT GROWERS’ meeting of 

great significance took place in 
Martinsburg, W. Va., a short time ago. 
Because of the serious conditions 
which have been facing the apple in- 
dustry in the section for the past 
year, a meeting was called at which 
were present 65 members of the 
Berkeley County Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation, as well as representatives 
from Adams county, Pennsylvania, 
and Frederic county, Virginia. Steps 
were taken toward the organization of 
a Single sales agency to serve the en- 
tire Shenandoah-Cumberland 
apple belt, reaching from Harrisburg, 
Pa., to Staunton, Va., and comprising 
sections of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia and West Virginia. 

Unanimous support was given at 
the meeting to the idea of establish- 
ing a system of unified marketing by 
the co-operatives of the district and 
the abandonment of numerous small 
selling exchanges competing with 
each other to the disadvantage of all. 
The representatives also expressed 
themselves in favor of other meet- 
ings to be held in other sections of 
the district so that similar organiza- 
tions may be formed for the entire 
territory involved. 

A ma.keting committee consisting 
of Cecil Wood, Lee Goldsborough, H. 
W. Miller, Dudley Harley, Charles M. 
Lamar, Dr. A. Bruce Eagle, and D. 
Gold Miller was appointed. It will be 
the duty of this committee to survey 
various marketing systems in use and 
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report back at a later time a plan 
for a unified sales organization. It 
was expected that the report of the 
committee would be made at the an- 
nual meeting of the West Virginia 
Horticultural Society to be held on 
February 10-11. 

A by-products committee was also 
named whose duty it will be to en- 
courage the construction of additional 
by-products plants in sections and to 
promote the larger use of apple by- 
products. Such plants will prove a 
great help in providing a means for 
handling apples of inferior grade. 





ERRY GROWERS and commercial 

packers of Oregon and Washington 
met on January 15 at Sumner, Wash., 
and perfected an organization that will 
conduct a nation-wide advertising cam- 
paign to stimulate consumption of pre- 
serves, jams, jellies and canned 
berries. The new organization will be 
known as the Berry Growers’ Founda- 
tion, Inc., and will supervise the ex- 
penditure of $50,000 annually for ad- 
vertising during the next five years. 
The principal parties to the proposal 
are the Washington Berry Growers’ 
Packing Corporation of Sumner, the 
Puyallup and Sumner Fruit Growers’ 
Association of Puyallup, and the Berry 
Growers’ Co-operative Association of 
Gresham, Ore. 

In addition to the funds raised by 
the packing corporations and _ the 
growers’ organizations, funds for ad- 
vertising will be solicited by the new 
organization from  preservers, glass 
manufacturers and other affiliated in- 
dustries. 

The plan for the Berry Growers’ 
Foundation, Inc., was first discussed 
early in 1925. It was developed to a 
finished form by a committee repre: 
senting berry growing and processing 
interests in the leading districts of the 
Northwest, including the Puyallup 
Valley, Whatcomb, Snohomish and 
Clark counties in Washington and 
Multnomah county in Oregon. 

The Puyallup Valley is generally 
recognized as one of the premier small 
fruit regions of the Northwest. In 
this section there are thousands of 
farms ranging from three to five acres, 
all devoted to small fruit raising. 
Principally the Cuthbert raspberry and 
the Evergreen blackberry are _ pro- 
duced. Yields of raspberries average 
two tons per acre in the region and 
many of the better growers get three 
tons or more to the acre. Evergreen 
yields average about five tons per acre, 
with some small patches producing as 
high as nine tons to the acre. Berry 
growers in the Gresham district of 
Multnomah county, Oregon, principally 
grow Cuthbert raspberries, and here, 
too, yields run about the same as in 
the Puyallup district, although the 
farms are generally somewhat larger. 

Because of the outstanding impor- 
tance of the berry industry in these 
districts, it was recognized that mar- 
kets for the finished product must be 
expanded if permanent prosperity is 
to be effected. The berry crop from 
these regions in 1925 was in excess of 
100,000,000 pouncs and growers re- 
ceived for it close to $8,000,000. 

The plan of the organization was 
unanimously endorsed and support was 
pledged by the financial interests of 
the Northwest. 

In discussing the new organization 
W. A. Linklater, Puyallup, who was 
elected temporary chairman, — said, 
“The prosperity of our territory de- 
pends in a large measure upon the 
return from the land The highest 
per acre return from our land can be 
secured in raising berries. We cannot 
raise berries in large volume unless 
we have broadened markets.”"—W. LL. 
Teutsch, Corvallis, Ore. 





HE CALIFORNIA  Vineyardists’ 

Association was organized Novem- 
ber 8, 1926, “to develop, safeguard and 
advance the interests of the vineyard- 
ists of the state of California.” The 
principal office will be at Fresno. 
Thirty directors have been selected 
to serve one, two and three years, and 
thereafter terms of three years. 
There is no capital stock. Any per- 
son, firm or corporation growing 
grapes may become a member. There 
is an entrance fee of $1 and annual 
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The New 
De Luxe Light Six 


$1085 
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Quality and Value without an Equal 
| in the whole $1000 Field 


By long odds the most distinguished refinements and appointments it stands 

motor car ever introduced into the out asa motor car value clearly above 

$1000 field, this new Nash De Luxe and beyond comparison. 

Light Six is also the most remarkable The attractiveness of the interior is en- 

performer. riched with a walnut finished instru- 

Along with its notable beauty and ment board and window ledges and 

classic body craftsmanship it has choice upholstery of genuine Chase 

the vital superiority of a 7-bearing Velmo Mohair Velvet. 

crankshaft motor—the ultra-modern Head: - tl 
eadlamps as well as cowl lamps are 


type. ; executed in the bullet design. The 
That gives you a superlative advantage steering wheel is of real Circassian 
over the standard 3 or 4 bearing motor walnut. There are bumpers in front 
in the way of matchless quietness and and bumperettes at the rear, and a 
phenomenal smoothness thruout the —motometer surmounts the winged radi- 











full range of speed and power. ator cap. 4-wheel brakes and 5 disc 
Colorfully finished in exquisite blue wheels are also included as standard 
lacquer and enhanced with a wealth of equipment within the price. (4979) 
dues of $1. The directors cannot levy 1200 members with an acreage of in order that the needs of the mem- 
assessments. more than 13,000 peach trees bers may be attended to promptly. 
There is an advisory board ot! In addition to its bargaining activi 
79, the members of which rep- ties, the association directs the can ee eee as 
resent the eight districts into which ning and marketing of a part of the O* NECESSITY, as commerce 
the state has been divided according crop. During 1924, the association grows, organized and therefore 
to the number of cars shipped. directed the packing and marketing centralized buying grows. Buyers 
The association willactasaclearing Of 267,718 cases; in 1925, 355,589 naturally are interested in a_ low 
house for various agencies marketing cases; and in 1926, 354,000 cases. price. Now if the producers are un 
grapes. It will not handle grapes, but The income of the association is organized, they can have no voice as 


made up*of annual dues, membership to what the price shall be. They are 
fees, an acreage charge, a service not permitted even to suggest a price 
charge, interest on reserves, and a which they think is fair. A price is 
deduction of approximately five per arrived at in some mysterious way in 
cent from the returns paid to grow- the commercial centers, and _ that 
ers. The deduction is placed in a_ price is flashed over the country. The 
BOUT 40,000 tons of cling peaches , withholding account and is available producer, of course, has the option 
were marketed by the California as working capital. The deductions of refusing the price. But of what 
Canning Peach Growers of San Fran- will be handled in time as a revolving avail is this? What he needs is power 


it hopes “to make it safer for the 
cash buyer to put his money and more 
of it into the purchase of grapes,” 
ete. 


cisco during 1926. The greater portion fund. somewhere to be exercised in his in- 
was delivered to the canners in ac- The service charge is the principal terest to at least suggest a price as 
cordance with contracts. source of income for meeting current a basis for negotiations, and_ this 





The organization was formed in 1922 expenses, and amounts to about $1.50 power cannot come into being until 
to represent the growers in dealing a ton. It is collected from the can- the producers are organized.—JL.- 








with the canners: There are about ners. Four field offices are maintained Governor Frank O. Lowden. 
























The Meeting Place 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Ir 3s not so long ago 
since people met in 
town hall, store or at 
the village post-office, to talk 
over matters of importance to 
the community. Then came 
the telephone to enable men 
to discuss matters with one 
another without leaving their 
homes. With the growing use 
of the telephone, new difficul- 
ties arose and improvements 
had to be sought. Many _ of 
the improvements concerned 
the physical telephone plant. 
Many of them had to do with 
the means of using the appa- 
ratus to speed the connection 
and enable people to ta!k more 
easily. This need for improve- 
ment is continuous and, more 
than ever, is a problem to- 
day. Speed and accuracy in 





completing seventy mil- 
lion calls daily depends 
upon the efficiency of 
Bell System employees and 
equipment as well as upon the 
co-operation of persons calling 
and those calledand numerous 
private operators. 

It is not enough that the 
average connection is made 
in a fraction of a minute or 
that the number of errors has 
been reduced to a very small 
percentage. 

The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and 
its associated Bell Telephone 
Laboratories have practically 
for their sole task the making 
of the telephone more service- 
able and more satisfactory—as 
a means of conversing with 
anyone, anywhere, any time. 











‘Unloads of 15 Fruits in 36 Cities 


During 1925 








Carlots including boai receipts reduced to carlot equivalents 

Cities. Grape- Straw- 

Apples fruit. Grapes.Lemons.Oranges'. Peaches. berries. 

NN oe. oes Khan eae 13,761 5,151 17,179 4,22 10.949 4,972 2,005 - 
a ria ase seh aina eens 7,774 1 824 6,533 917 4.026 1,998 942 
Philadelphia 3510 1.034 4,960 674 3.084 991 455 
| ee 1,111 1,198 5,248 178 3.590 925 856 
Pittsburgh ...... 2.570 491 2,979 229 1.306 914 285 
ett Ghi shes kun s rue eas 2,126 686 1,853 349 1.406 1.287 413 
SS ee 1.570 607 2.393 328 .358 849 260 
eee 1,950 378 855 423 1,080 63 130 
NES iwc cui cawdtess wee ee 217 259 7 112 542 1 
mom Pramcioco............-- 906 285 2, SS2 303 1,141 186 2 
ee ae a ae = 742 342 720 397 1,057 535 194 
eg Ona e Us wots 1,295 370 951 340 878 626 340 
manens City........ 1,421 294 506 253 417 278 145 
UL. Ohad nde santas ee 584 $8 2, 807 0 54 254 144 
EE PTT 557 279 284 65 477 273 71 
Indianapolis 730 274 183 159 471 399 129 
te Sb uG bebsaneos sas 266 299 763 164 698 228 219 
isn a avg Cus 460s 60 0 630 206 289 11 188 251 46 
DMEUPIIMEMOO® conc cs ccses 1,112 19% 879 141 526 444 157 
Minneapolis . 873 287 322 294 741 217 184 
Denver ...... 584 229 299 117 321 219 89 
Columbus 439 213 233 111 442 a7 145 
Atlanta 535 284 129 185 430 23 1 
Louisville ... 859 114 241 137 351 1:0 44 
New Orleans. 474 42 227 19 250 207 2 
Providence 298 116 447 31 396 229 134 
Portland 443 178 388 117 786 239 20 
CCS eee ors oc cle 540 133 133 203 319 70 0 
ERs Sor Se we 767 116 300 118 ¢ 248 185 86 
oO 549 90 124 143 295 25 12 
ee Bis sic ole. nso’ 6 08:5 464 128 122 154 283 17 25 
Eee 295 166 77 92 339 158 94 
ER Ae eee 439 148 136 70 229 146 6 
ee ree 366 7 97 75 129 8 29 
ies kins wo winnie o' 137 8 71 50 107 157 13 
a eS | a 33 68 86 70 185 30 0 
Totals by commodities.... 52,481 16,528 55,555 11,448 38,049 19,084 7,758 

Total shipments for United 

States and imports....112.819 21,652 $0,394 11.496 57,364 40,584 12,281 


Includes tangerines and Satsumas. 





—Crops and Markets. 



























HE FOLLOWING remarks on the 
outlook for the fruit industry were 
taken from a recent report issued by 
the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics: 

“The trend of fruit production is 
upward and expansion of acreage 
would not be justified except under 
unusually favorable conditions. How- 
ever, a crop of fruit as large as that 
of last year, which was due to the 
uniformly favorable weather, is not 
likely to occur very often. 

“A continuing increase in the vol- 
ume of both oranges and grapefruit 
may be expected, which makes the 
outlook unfavorable for additional 
plantings for some time. 

“The apple industry is approaching 
a more stabilized condition but with 
an average crop, prices will undoubt- 
edly be higher next season. Commer- 
cial plantings are hardly justified at 
present except where local production 
or market conditions are unusually 
favorable. 

“New commercial plantings of 
peaches should not ‘be undertaken in 
the southern states, since a _ large 
number of young trees have not yet 
come into bearing and production is 
rapidly increasing. 

“Grape production 
continue heavy, and new vineyards 
should not be set out except where 
conditions are extremely favorable. 

“Strawberry returns per acre with 
average yields in 1927 probably will 
be considerably less than the average 
for the past two years. Acreage has 
increased considerably and caution 
should be exercised by growers who 
contemplate increasing acreage this 
spring.” 


is expected to 


OLLOWING the damage to Florida 

citrus from the cold of January, 
the estimate of total commercial pro- 
duction has been revised to 13,500,000 
boxes, of which 8,000,000 boxes will 
be oranges and 5,500,000 grapefruit. 
This covers fruit already shipped and 
includes movement by boat and ex- 
press. 

A resurvey of the crop after Janu- 
ary 1 showed a material increase over 
the October estimate of 15,000,000 
boxes and indicated total shipments 
of close to 16,500,000 boxes. This has 
been reduced to 13,500,000 boxes, com- 
pared with 14,700,000 boxes shipped 
last season. Movement to February 1 
has been approximately 1.000,000 boxes 
ahead of last season, indicating 2,000,- 
000 less boxes to move after that date. 
Carlots to February 1 were approxi- 
mately 22,300, with around 13,000 esti- 
mated still to move. 

Damage was unevenly distributed 
both as to sections and individual 
groves. Many crops escaped without 
damage while others suffered heavily, 
and some were a total loss. In addi- 
tion to the direct loss from frost, the 
prolonged dry weather has caused 
considerable dropping of fruit. This 


has been allowed for in the present. 


estimate but if continued may cut 
total shipments even below the pres- 
ent indications. 


HE PLACE of the chain stores in 

the marketing of perishables was 
described in a talk by Mr. Baum be- 
fore a meeting of state marketing of- 
ficials in Chicago in December. Dur- 
ing the past two years, 15,800 stores 
handled about 55,000 cars, valued at 
more than $60,000,000. The chain 
store trade in perishables is steadily 
growing. Mr. Baum emphasized that 
growers’ organizations who wish to 
sell to chain stores must standardize 
rigidly and use packages suited to 





is a 


chain store distribution. There 
decided tendency toward the use of 


smaller packages for satisfying the 
demands of chain store trade. 
Special sales of the chain stores 


offer an opportunity for moving tre- 
mendous quantities of perishables. in 
one week in New York, one system of 
chain stores sold 150 cars of peaches 
and 500 cars of apples. 

The purchasing department of this 
organization was described in the Jan- 
uary issue. In distributing perish- 
ables from receiving points to retail 
stores, savings have-been effected by 
establishing unloading stations in va- 
rious sections of New York, from 
which the products are hauled with 
motor trucks. 


EXPORTS of apples from Canada in 
1926 exceeded those of 1925 by 
about 50 per cent. Exports during the 
year ending March 31, 1926, amounted 
to 1,388,493 barrels worth $6,250,186. 
The bulk of the exports go to the 
British Isles. Other heavy purchasers 
are the United States, New Zealand, 
Sweden, Newfoundland, China and 
Denmark. The principal apple grow- 
ing provinces in Canada are Nova 
Scotia, Ontario and British Columbia. 
New Brunswick and Quebec grow 2 
considerable quantity. 


URING 1926, 25 canneries operated 

in Oregon, and they packed 3,- 
000,000 to 4,000,000 cases, using about 
60,000 tons of fruits and vegetables. 
The amount invested in each case is 
about $1, and when the investment of 
allied industries handling cannery 
supplies is included, the total Oregon 
investment depending upon the can- 
ning industry will reach $7,000,000 to 


$8,000,000. It is truly .a very large 
industry. 
Salem is the largest packing dis- 


trict in the Northwest, its output hav- 
ing increased from 30,000 cases in 
1911 to 1,100,000 cases in 1926. Ten 
years ago there was only one cannery 
in the district, while last year there 
were four privately owned and two 
co-operatively owned plants. It is 
quite common for the canners to bring 
in large quantities of apples and pears 
from other sections for canning. The 
growers in the vicinity of Salem have 
gone into small scale production to a 
very large extent. From 60 to 75 
per cent of the small fruit and cherry 
output of the canneries is obtained in 
the immediate district.—Abstract from 
address of W. G@. Allen before Oregon 
State Horticultural Society. 





DEMONSTRATION of the differ- 

ence between the marketing of 
the products of organized labor and of 
unorganized agriculture has just been 
made in Wenatchee. 

Organized barbers have their labor 
to sell. Their finished products are 
haircuts and shaves. Up to the first 
of October the price of these products 
was 50 cents for a haircut and 25 
cents for a shave. The price now is 
65 cents and 35 cents, an increase of 
30 per cent and 40 per cent respec- 
tively. At the same time the barbers 
put up the price of their products, 
the price of apples, the chief agricul- 
tural product of this community, al- 
ready low, took another’ fumble. 
Farmers are getting just about 
enough for a box of apples to pay for 
a haircut and a shave. The labor 
that goes into the one is about five 
times what goes into the other. The 
difference is organization. 

A volume might be written on the 
value of organization, but the above 
demonstration covers it all. We re 
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‘ sumption quite freely, and it would 


for March, 1927 


joice to see the barbers able to de- 
mand a fair return for their: labor. 
Our only regret is that farmers are 
so slow to profit by their own sad 
experience and the happier exper- 
ience of others.—Jim Hill-0-Gram. 





HE CANADIAN Department of Ag- 

riculture reports that the first 
strawberries grown north of latitude 
53 were produced last year in the 
Nipawan district of Saskatchewan. 
The berries were of good size and 
flavor. Several thousand cases were 
shipped to Winnipeg, where they 
found a ready sale. 

Strawberries have been grown for 
home use in the Nipawan district for 
a number of years, but the lack of 
transportation facilities. prevented 
development of the industry on a 
commercial basis. Extension of the 
railway from Prince Albert last year 
opened up the market in Winnipeg. 

The production of apples, cherries 
and plums, as well as strawberries, in 
the prairie provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta is a com- 
mercialiy feasible. proposition, ac- 
cording to Canadian horticulturists. 


ONE OF the valuable papers pre- 

sented at the annual meeting of 
the Oregon State Horticultural So- 
ciety at Salem, Ore., was that pre- 
sented by L. M. Hatch, president of 
the Puyallup and Sumner Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association located at Puyallup, 
Wash. His discussion of the econom- 
fe situation with reference to small 
fruits is of interest not only to grow- 
ers on the Pacific Coast but to those 
in all other sections of the country 
as well. 

Mr. Hatch stated that the pack of 
canned berries in the Puyallup dis- 
trict increased from 851,187 cases in 
1919 to nearly 2,000,000 cases in 1926. 
The output of barreled berries in- 
creased from 16,000 barrels to 80,000 
barrels in the same time, and the 
prospects are good for a still further 
increase. Strawberry plantings have 
been increasing rapidly. With a 
normal crop in 1927, a pack of 50,000 
to 60,000 barrels may be expected as 
compared with 33,000 last year. Total 
production is expected in 1927 to show 
an increase over that of 1926 of from 
4000 to 5000 tons. 

The Pacific Northwest packed about 
131,000 cases and 6000 barrels of 
raspberries in 1919 and about 200,000 
cases and 35,000 barrels in 1926. The 
production of 1927 is expected to ex- 
ceed 12,500 tons. Lower prices should 
be expected. . 

The saturation point in raspberry 
production has been reached for the 
time being, in Mr. Hatch’s opinion. 
Cold storage holdings on September 
1, 1923, were 18,756,000 pounds and 
on September 1, 1926, they were 59,- 
320,000 pounds. The excess holdings 
this year are raspberries to a large 
degree, notwithstanding the fact that 
the 1925 crop was only about 50 per 
cent of normal and that very little 
1925 stock remained unsold at the be- 
ginning of the crop season. The 1926 
yield was 10 to 20 per cent above 
normal. Conditions justify the con- 
clusion that a much lower price level 
will exist during the next two or 
three yedrs and that additional plant- 
ings are undesirable. 

The blackberry acreage has _in- 
creased greatly in the Pacific North- 
west and the Oregon-Washington can- 
ning pack last year was more than 
double that of 1919. The barrel pack 
was four times as great and the total 
crop exceeded by 25 per cent that of 
any previous year. The wild Ever- 
green blackberry that is found on 
many thousands of acres in the dis- 
trict is one of ‘the big stumbling 
blocks in the way of planting more 
cultivated blackberries. 

The Loganberry industry appears to 
be in somewhat better condition, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hatch. Since the bot- 
tom dropped out of the market fol- 
lowing the great wave of planting 
from 1910 to 1920, the acreage in Lo- 


_ganberries has decreased sharply. 


The berry has increased in popular- 
ity, and a considerable export trade 
to England has developed. The crop 
of about 8000 tons moves into con- 
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Begin This Year to Profit With an 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCK 


HEN you come to buy the motor 
truck that will put your hauling on 
the same fast modern basis as your 


truck—big value at its price. Bodies for 
every kind of farm load, easy riding, with 
sturdy chassis and ample dependable power 


no other organization can! 


littlest International, the 


to a sce ”? 


tractor farming and your automobiling, re- 
member that INTERNATIONAL HAR- 
VESTER is equipped to help the farmer as 


International Trucks range from the 


Delivery,” up to the big 5-ton Heavy-Duty 
unit. They include the most complete line 
of Speed Trucks on the market, both 4 and 
6-cylinder, for 154 and 1%4-ton loads. If the 
truck you want is a handy, economical, 
long-lasting truck for loads of moderate 
size, one of the Speed Trucks will suit you 


International in every size is a quality 


606 So. Michigan Ave. (jy ¢or porated) 


fullest measure 


34-ton “Special 


at hand. 


each half-day’s 


for hauling loads over road and field. 
Then, SERVICE! You know Interna- 
tional Harvester service—it is rendered in 


to International Trucks. We 


maintain 125 Company-owned Motor Truck 
Branches and Service Stations in the United 
States, a wonderful organization of service 
ready to help any owner meet any emer- 
gency. Branches and dealers always close 


Haul your loads four times as fast, do 


hauling in an hour—so you 


can get back to your fields and livestock 


where your profit is waiting to be made. Let 


Write us for a Catalog. 


of America Chicago, 


an International help you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Illinois 
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seem that there is reasonable assur- 
ance of from five and one-half to six 
cents per pound to the grower for 
several years. ‘i 

The market which the northwesfern 
small fruit growers have found: for 
their product has resulted from sheer 
merit of the article sold, according to 
Mr. Hatch. No _ constructive mer- 
chandising program for the product 
has as yet been attempted. There is 
no doubt but that the demand for 
small fruits of the district could be 
greatly extended if such a campaign 
could be undertaken and pushed to a 
conclusion under competent leader- 
ship.—George N. Angell, Oswego, Ore. 





FOLLOWING the construction of the 
new produce markets in Chicago, 
Newark and Philadelphia, the Cleve- 
land dealers are reported to be work- 
ing out plans for a new market ter- 
minal. No site has been selected as 
yet, but it is reported that develop- 
ments in this direction may be ex- 
pected in the near future. 

The new market will consist of 85 
to 100 units and will probably be mo- 
deled along the lines of the Chicago 








market, according to reports. One 
large produce house in Cleveland has 
indicated its willingness to contract 
for three to five units for its business. 
Dealers are known to favor construc- 
tion of a new market. 





HE EXPORTS of canned fruits in 
1925 and 1926, according to R. S. 
Hollingshead of the Bureau of Com- 
merce, were as follows: 
EXPORTS OF CANNED FRUITS 
(In thousands of ene 
a9 
Estimate 1925 





CTI Ski kc nedavietwes: ws ... 2,090 1,695 
PN, (W0s9:6 coord 0 0ceeecalees 67,200 84,749 
PE” nanedecesaweeiasseuda es 47,300 69.458 
Pineapples K 36,268 
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Monthly Market Review 


HE FOLLOWING summary of the 

apple marketing situation was fur- 
nished by the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics on Febru- 
ary 10: 

“As winter moves along the apple 
situation brightens a little and there 
are more cheerful features than might 


have been the case after one of the 
largest market crops ever grown. Tite 
price tendency was slightly downward 
until December,. when some markets 
began to show recoveries, and in 
January and early February’ there 
were various gains of 25 cents to $1 
per barrel, also a fairly strong tone in 
northwestern producing sections. The 
export trade continues a cheerful fea- 
ture. About 6,000,000 barrels from 
the United States and Canada have 
gone to foreign markets, or about one- 
seventh of the combined commercial 
crop, which is mainly in the United 
States this season. Exports seetil 
likely to continue at a good rate un 
til late spring. Early reports from 
Australia and New Zealand indicate a 
reduction of exports to Europe, pos 
sibly of as much as 5 per cent, so 
that the marketing season for Ameri- 
can apples will be extended something 
like three weeks, which will mean a 
possible demand for hundreds of thou 
sands of barrels more than expected 
Prices in foreign markets have been 
well sustained and have had a 
strengthening effect upon the domestic 
apple market situation.” 



















PROTECTS 


ORCHARDS,VINEYARDS & 
SHADE TREES + AGAINST 
CLIMBING INSECT PESTS 


Tanglefoot cannot be injured by climb- 
ing leaf-eatinginsects. This sticky material, 
applied in narrow bands to the trunks, 
stops Climbing Cutworms, Canker Worms, 
Gypsy, Brown-tail and Tussock Caterpil- 
lars and Ants. 


Outlasts All Substitutes 
One pound makes 12 lineal feet of band 
three-inches wide. It remains effective three 
to four months—outlasting allsubstitute 
materials from 10 to 20 times. 


Tree Tanglefoot is quickly and easily applied 
with awooden paddle. For tree surgery noth- 
ing equals this material. It waterproofs 
crotches, wounds and cavities when nothing 
else will. Leading horticulturists everywhere 
endorse it. Seed, hardware and drug stores 
sell it. Prices: 25-lb. pail $11, 10-lb. can 
$5.25, 5-Ib. can $2.75, 1-lb. can 60 cents. 


An illustrated book on leaf-eating 
«86) insects sent free on request 


THE TANGLEFOOT COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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BEAN 
“All Purpose” 


Designed for potatoes and 
. other truck crops, but 
quickly converted into an 
orchard sprayer. Adjust- 
able to any rows. 





BEAN 

“Super Giant” 
A real giant for work. 
Capacity up to 23 gallons 
a minute at 300-400 pounds 
pressure. For large acre- 
ages andwhere very rapid 
high pressure work is re- 
quired. 





BEAN 
“Simplicity” 
Capacity of 5%4 gallons per 
minute at 250 pounds 
pressure sufficient to do 
good work with a spray 
gun or supply 2rods. Fur- 
nished with or without 

truck. 








Mixes its own dust, thus 
cutting the cost of mate- 
rial in half. Simple, effi- 
cient,economical.For truck 


crops and orchard work. 
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Bean Giant Triplex, capacity 10, 12, 15 
gals. a minute at up to 350 Lbs. pressure. 


For strong, healthy trees andclean fancy fruit, you need the 
best kind of spraying and best kind of spraying equipment. 

A good spray outfit, even if it should cost a few dollars 
more, is real economy in the end. Just a little increase in the 
percentage of “Extra Fancy” will more than pay the differ- 
ence. 

Forty-two years of experience are built into every BEAN, 
And during these years we've developed practically all of 
the important sprayer features in use today. 

Among these notable improvements are the BEAN per- 
manently Porcelained Cylinders which last 10 times as long 
as ordinary cylinders; BEAN Patented Pressure Regulator, 
no danger at highest pressure; BEAN Troubleless Ball 
Valves with threadless covers and removable and reversible 
seats: BEAN Eccentrics instead of cranks; BEAN Long-life 
Pump without stuffing-boxes or stuffing-box troubles; and 
many others. More over, all BEAN working parts are in 
plain sight and easily get-at-able. 


Send this coupon for 
new catalog and 
Bean Book of 
Better Spraying 


Suessesseessssseses ORCHARD anv CROP 


Bean Spray [-) 334.0 423.4 
Pump Co. 
15 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 
104 W. Julian St., San Jose, Cal. 
Please send me your 1927 Sprayer Catalog and 
Book of “Better Spraying.” 


BEAN 
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for Real 
Pest Control 
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New Book on Principles of 


Plant Growth 


RUIT GROWERS who want more 

detailed information about plant 
life than is contained in the ordinary 
popular article will find the new book 
on “Principles of Plant Growth” by 
Wilfred W. Robbins very much worth 
while. The author is associate pro- 
fessor of botany in the University of 
California. 

The book treats a more or less tech- 
nical subject in surprisingly clear and 
simple language. The average prac- 
tical grower will have no_ trouble 
whatever in understanding the lan- 
guage used and will be able without 
a doubt to gain much valuable infor- 
mation on the finer points in plant 
life which may not have been very 
clear to him. <A better understand- 
ing of these matters is of great help 
in the practical operation of an or- 
chard and will enable growers to see 
quickly the bearing of information 
and of recommendations they obtain 
from books, bulletins and articles on 
fruit growing. 

The book is sold by John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., of New York, for $2.25. 





New Book by Stuckey and 


Matthews 


66 ORTICULTURE” is the title of 

a new book written by H. P. 
Stuckey, director of the Georgia Ex- 
periment Station, and C. D. Matthews, 
chairman of the Division of Horticul- 
ture of North Carolina State College. 
The position of the authors in the 
horticultural field is in itself a strong 
testimonial for the book. 

The new book was written for stu- 
dents in high schools and elementary 
colleges and is elementary in scope. 
Particular attention is given to fruits, 
several chapters being devoted to 
most of them. The important phases 
of culture are classified under appro- 
priate subheads. The language em- 
ployed is clear and direct. 

Considerable attention is also given 
to vegetables and landscape garden- 
ing from the standpoint of home 
grounds. 

The book is sold by Smith, Ham- 
mond and Company of Atlanta, Ga. 





Insects of Western North 


America 
NEW volume entitled “Insects of 
Western North America” has re- 
cently been placed on the market. It 
was prepared by E. O. Essig, associate 
professor of entomology of the Uni- 
versity of California. The book is 


quite comprehensive in character and 
is intended primarily for students in 
entomology. The subject material is 
arranged according to classes, orders, 
genera, etc. However, there is a very 
complete index, and those not familiar 
with technical methods of classifica- 
tion may readily find information 
about any particular insect in which 
they are interested. 

The book represents a very careful 
study of western insects, and all of 
the important information accumu- 
lated to date on western insects is 
incorporated in the book. The book 
concerns itself primarily with a de- 
scription and habits of insects preva- 
lent in the western states. Brief con- 
trol methods are presented in most 
cases. 

The book is sold by the Macmillan 
Company of New York. 





Revised Book on Fertilizers 


SECOND revision of Dr. Edward B. 

Voorhees’ book on “Fertilizers” 
has recently appeared. It was pre- 
pared by Sidney B. Haskell, director 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. The book is one of 
the well-known Rural Science Series 
edited by L. H. Bailey. 

In the early chapters attention is 
given to natural fertility of the soil, 
sources of loss of the elements of 
fertility, the function of manures and 
fertilizers, and the need of applying 
artificial fertilizers. The different 
kinds of fertilizers are then classified 
and discussed. The final chapters 
give attention to fertilizers for differ- 
ent classes of crops. 

The book is practical in character 
and its contents can be readily under- 
stood by farmers and fruit growers in 
general. It is without doubt a valu- 
able contribution to the literature on 
soil fertility. It is sold by the Mac- 
millan Company of New York for 
$2.50. 





New Bulletin on the Tractor 


66 HE TRACTOR on California 

Farms” is the title of Bulletin 
415, recently issued by the Agricuitur- 
al Experiment Station, Berkeley, 
Calif. The authors are L. J. Fletch- 
er and C. D. Kinsman. While the 
bulletin pertains to the use of trac- 
tors on farms in general in California, 
much attention is given to the use 
of tractors in orchards, and it will 
therefore be a valuable publication 
for fruit growers to read. Copies can 
be obtained from the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Berkeley, Calif. 


Filling a Spray Tank From a Pond 


MERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE: 

I am enclosing a sketch of an im- 
proved method of filling a spray tank 
from a pond, spring or creek. I have 
been using this system and find that it 
works very satisfactorily. Before us- 
ing the system, my heavy spray out- 
fit was continually cutting into the soft 
bank of the pond, and there was al- 
ways danger of tipping over the spray 
rig. Also, it was very unhandy to walk 
on the slippery bank when handling 
the suction hose, and it was very hard 


to keep the strainer out of the mud. 
As is indicated in the diagram, a bar- 
rel or an 18-inch tile is sunk in the 
ground so that the bottom is below the 
level of the water in the pond and ata 
sufficient distance from the pond so 
that the spray rig can be kept on firm 
ground. Tile three or four inches in 
diameter are then laid in a trench con- 
necting the barrel with the pond. [I 
use a syphon filler which is operated 
by the spray pump, and the filler is 
placed in the barrel of water, as indi- 
cated.— Jtsse Clark, New York. 
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Outline sketch of improved method for taking water from a pond for spraying 
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Finished Vinegar Should 


Be Tightly Stoppered 
By W. A. Ruth 


{ilinois Agricultural Experiment Station 
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and INEGAR, after reaching its highest 
Ss in acetic acid content, will “go to 
ul is water” rapidly if exposed to the air j 7 CTIiC? 
lers, in &@ warm room. Many fruit growers 
very who make vinegar do not realize the 
iliar importance of making their barrels * bd ® 
fica- or other containers air tight after the 
tion vinegar has attained its full strength. 
hich The vinegar (immediately after the 
cider has become “hard’’) should, in 
eful course of manufacture, be given the Ch 66 9 9 
1 of maximum exposure to air until this rys CT : 
mu- point of high acidity has been reached. 
s is On October 14, 1925, two one-gallon 
00k glass botties were filled in our labor- 
de- atory to a point just below the shoul- : : 
eva- der with vinegar on the down grade. NE of the most convincing proofs of 
con- Its highest acetic acid content, proba- h l “crn? —_ ° . 
nost bly about 5.5 per cent, had been C rysier 60 superiority 1S trying to 


reached some time previous. The 
llan necks of the bottles were covered 
with cheesecloth to permit the access 
of air, while keeping out flies. The 
arrangement was comparable to -partly 


match its features in any other six of its type 
and price. 


@7-Bearing crankshaft; 
Impulse neutralizer; 





filed and unstoppered barrels. The : = 
ers bottles were set in the laboratory, a 
d B. which had an average temperature of od ° 
er ~ . ; 4-Wheel hydraulic brakes; 
about 70 degrees Fahrenheit. From Full pressure lubrication: 
pre- time to time the acetic acid content Manifold heat control: 
4 was determined. The figures follow: Levelizers front and rear— 
x- *' 
5 of PER CENT OF ACETIC ACID CON- r Tom } 
ries TENT ON SUCCEEDING DATES. These, with many other features that can- peal - iI 
one sous No? Bottle No. + not be imitated, have been embodied in the ae 
P4 ge eee 7 3/8 Chrysler “60” ever since its introduction. 
| of ; Nov. 8 :...... 3.47 563 ° 
and 10 | 3.26 sso ‘These typical features of the Chrysler “60” 
ing San. is (isis) 2°05 2°57 were harmonized into the car’s original Cui eae ho Bee 
fied May 20 2..1.1.. o'Ro iis engineering design —and are thus uniquely SON sti cr ireeiationictenae 
ters ae Sea ae Chrysler —insuring that flashing speed of 60 
: h sults iliustrate > fac ‘ il nd mor i ° * : 
ae ae: Se the fact that mi esa ore per hour, enviable accelera to Chrysler’s dramatic rise from 27th to 
cter significant losses may occur within tion of 5 to 25 miles in Th, seconds with 
der- short periods. For example, between ° ° Aebie 4th place. 
gs in November 3 and January 19 one sam- the almost magical handling and operating ? ? ? 
alu- ple had lost 4i per cent of its acetic ease that are typical of every Chrysler and 
on acid, while the other had lost’29 per e ° , Chrysler “60” prices—Touring Car, $1075; Club Coupe, a 
lac. cent. endure throughout its long life. $1125; Coach, $1145; Roadster (with Rumble Seat), $1175; 
for The rate of loss is determined by Coupe (with Rumble Seat), $1245; Sedan, $1245. 


the temperature as well as by the It is for this fundamental reason that the 

degree of exposure to air, but lower- ‘“ “ 29 ° 

ae te teenies te besing tn Chrysler “60” has been accorded a public 
preference that has contributed substantially 


F. O. B. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
All Chrysler cars are protected against theft under the Fedco System. 


strong vinegar in a cold place is not Chrysler dealers are in position to extend the convenience of time payments. 





tor to be considered as practical as tight A SSS ASE Gea 
a stoppering. = 

etin The figures also emphasize the fact ’ 

tur- that vinegar should not be bought or CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
ley, sold in bottles or other containers CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
tch- which are too large to be used up by ’ , ° 
the the consumer within a comparatively 

el short time. Even if such vinegar has 

nla, been pasteurized, deterioration is like- 

use ly to occur by reinfection after the ONS oy 
will consumer starts to use it. 

tion One point of interest in connection 

can with the above test is the fact that 

ural the color of the vinegar in the bottle 

lif. deepened as it aged. At the same time, 


its aroma disappeared 


id sess 











CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR 

ud. Too Many Busy Bees 
_ By Oscar H. Roesner 

the RUIT GROWERS in certain foot- Many busy bees through legislation be placed around the entrances to bur- In lawns, ground squirrels can usu- 
ata hill sections of California have re- limiting the distribution of swarms in rows and where the gophers are ally be drowned out by turning # 
so cently been faced by a new problem— those sections. working. hose into their tunnels. 
firm too many busy bees—strange as it Another good bait consists of corn 

i may seem. nois ¥ PEE es oe x ne 
ar Ty the past, there have been just Treatment for Ground Poisoned with strychnine. To male Revised Leaflet on Spray- 
ted ee ane iam Wat ane ie ana Squirrels nine sulphate and one teaspoonful of ing the Apple Orchard 
r is purpose, to pollinize the fruit blos- TH GROUND squirrel (also called starch in two and one-half pints of V HEN winter comes, spring cannot 
ndi- soms. But lately, bee owners from the salamander in Florida) does water. Mix this with one-half pint of be far behind and fruit growers 











the valley have hauled up hundreds 
of hives of bees and scattered them 
over the foothill sections. With so 
many millions of newcomers, there 
have not been flowers enough to sup- 
ply the necessary food, and as a re- 
sult the bees have turned to eating 
fruit; causing considerable damage. 
Crops in many berry patches have 
been failures due to the hungry bees 
sucking the juice of the berries. But 
the bees have been especially severe 
on peaches and plums. These fruits, 
after being attacked by the bees, look 
as though they were wormy, and 
they must be classed as culls. 

The foothill fruit growers hope to 
get protection from this horde of too 





much damage by tunnelling through 
the earth beneath the roots of plants. 
It makes many openings in its tun- 
nels, and poisonous gases and pois- 
oned bait can therefore be used to 
combat the pest. 

The following mixture has been 
found useful for introducing into the 
tunnels: 

Sweet potatoes, carrots or parsnips. 4 qts. 
Alkaloid Strychnine.....sccsceccces My OZ 
a er eee ee ee Y% oz 

Cut the sweet potatoes, carrots or 
parsnips into about half-inch pieces, 
moisten with water and allow to 
drain. Mix thoroughly the strychnine 
and saccharine. Sift the mixture over 
the sweet potatoes. The bait should 


fine salt and one-half pint of starch. 
Stir thoroughly with an egg beater, 
put on the fire and bring to a_ boil; 
then pour it over eight quarts of 
shelled corn. The bait should be ap- 
plied around the entrances to burrows 
and where the gophers are working. 

The ground squirrels can also be 
killed by dropping a small handful of 
calcium cyanide crystals into one of 
the regularly used tunnels. Some per- 
sons cover the cyanide with earth 
packed solid, but this is not neces- 
sary, since the gas is heavier than 
air and will settle to the low points 
in the tunnels. The gas is quite pois- 
onous and will kill the animals when 
they breathe it. 


are commencing to think of spraying 
their orchards. 

“While the spraying season will not 
be here for a short time, now is the 
time farmers should be getting their 
spraying rigs in good running order,” 
says F. C. Sears of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. If the spray rig 
needs to be put in order when it 
should be working, the real value of 
the spray is lost. 

“Spraying the Apple Orchard,” re- 
vised by Prof. Sears, is ready for 
distribution. Write Massachusetts Ex- 
tension Service, Amherst, for Leaflet 
No. 68 Revised, which discusses spray- 
ing questions which confront the fruit 
grower in Masachusetis 
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Better Trees 


To prove to you the superior quality 
of our Nursery stock, we will send 
postpaid 10 peach trees, your choice 
of Carmen. Belle of Georgia, Elberta, 
J. H. Hale and Heath Cling. 

7-16-in. to 9-16-in., 3to5 ft. for $3.30 
5-16-in. to 7-16-in., 3 to 4 ft. for $2.20 


3-16-in. to 5-16-in., 2 to 2)6ft. ft., $1.65 
Me 





“Yours for Growing Satisfaction”’ 


NEGSHO NURSURIES CO. 


327 Bird St. Neosho, Mo. 























HONEY 


You il 
regular business 


our handsome 


THE HEALTH 
SWEET 


eet for old ar 


hees send 





re not a « nm es, 

or our free Pleasure and 
Profit.”’ 

THE A. I. ROOT CO., Box 530, Medina, O 





Oldest and Largest Bee Supply House in the 
World. 
SERAWBERRY 29°32" 

LA N TS per = Book 


THE W.F. ALLEN CO., 136 S, Market St., Salisbury, Md. 





ARM work 
cannot be done 
without machines. 


* * &* 


Thousands 
of farmers 
are doing it 
better, 
with less effort 
and less expense 
with Case machines. 


* *» * 


Then why not 
equip your farm 
this year with 
a durable, 
dependable, 
economical 
Case tractor 
and make 
more money. 


Mail the coupon. 





te ee ee en rae 


3.1. Case Threshing Machine Co. ! 


Incorporated Established 1842 


Dept. C-1 Racine Wisconsin 


Please send me a copy of ‘‘ Modern 
Tractor Farming’’. 


A Te 


State 


a i i a i ies sas hs ds cn MSc Sen ae wl 
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HE STRAWBERRY industry of 

Oregon is specialized not only in 
regard to the kind of berries grown 
but also as to the market for these 
berries and the section from which 
they come. 

When strawberry growing is men- 
tioned, the thought is naturally of the 
fresh berry topped with sugar and 
cream. Such berries are raised all 
over the state for home consumption 
and the local market. There is usual- 
lv a sufficient acreage around any of 
the local markets in the state, so that 
strawberries need to be shipped but 
very little from one section to another 
ior the fresh trade. 

Outlets for the Product 

In addition to the supply raised for 
local markets, the Hood River Valley 
has each year shipped many carloads 
to eastern markets. The Hood River 
berry, as it is known in many places, 
is the Clark Seedling, a berry of local 
origin, which is primarily a shipping 
berry, being very firm and solid. It 
is equally good for canning, but on 
account of being a light producer, it 
is not a profitable berry for the grow- 
ers to raise at cannery prices. 

By far the greater part of the straw- 
berry tonnage is used by the can- 
neries and the barreling plants. The 
canning trade has been growing grad- 
ually over a period of years, while the 
barreling trade has been developed by 
leaps and bounds during the last few 
vears. 

Varieties 

For the canning trade the Etters- 
burg 121 is preferred. This berry is 
the best canning berry yet developed 
for this section. It is also the most 
exacting variety yet tried out by the 
growers. It does not produce on sandy 
soil or off the loamy soils of the hills, 
but thrives on the heavy clay soils of 
the valley floor. It can even be grown 
on land where drainage is so poor 
that dead furrows are plowed. out 
every 75 to 100 feet to provide surface 
drainage. Of course, growers on such 
lands do not obtain the crops that 
growers do on well drained heavy 
iand, but they are making money, in 
the average years, on such soils. This 
variety seems to contradict most of 
the recommendations regarding the 
suitability of soils for the average 
strawberry variety. It thrives and 
flourishes on land much heavier than 
that considered ideal for the develop- 
ment of other varieties. 

The Wilson is still used as a can- 
ning berry, being second only to the 
Ettersburg 121. This variety seems 
to demand the very richest soils of 
the section. In some of the new places 
or territories, Where the land has re- 
cently been cleared, the Wilson is 
yielding very satisfactory returns. On 
the whole, the cultivation of this va- 
riety is rapidly declining in most 
places. Once the land is cultivated 
for any length of time, there is diffi- 
culty thereafter in raising sufficient 
tonnage of Wilsons to pay for the 
trouble and primarily in obtaining a 
berry of marketable size. 


Soft Berries Used for Barreling 


For the barreling trade, the Mar- 
shall and Oregon are used almost ex- 
clusively and are known locally as the 
soft berries. They are entirely tco 
soft for satisfactory canning, but are 
very satisfactory for the barreling 
trade, due to the quality, flavor and 
general characteristics of the berries. 
Both of these varieties also produce 
berries normally too large for the can- 
ning trade, which does not rate them 
very high as canning berries. Many 
people use them’ for home canning, 
due to the excellent quality, but even 
in such cases the Ettersburg 121 is 
tending to displace all others. The 
Oregon and the Marshall have a wide 
adaptation as to type of soil but de- 
mand in all cases the lighter, well- 
drained soils for heavy yields. We 
find them being grown in the river 
bottom soils and on the second and 
third benches, as well as in the roll- 
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TheStrawberry Industry of Oregon 
By C. E. Schuster — 


Oregon Agricultural College 


ing foothills of the Cascade and Coast 
Range mountains. 

Aside from the varieties mentioned, 
we find a few others grown in small 
quantities. The Gold Dollar is used 
as the early berry, but unless it is 
grown on warm, sandy soils, it is not 
much earlier than the Marshall and 
is very much inferior in quality. 
Everbearing Varieties Have Limited 


Field 
The everbearing sorts have but a 
limited field in this state. In the 


western part of the state, where most 
of the population of the state is lo- 
cated, we find a few being grown for 
local use. A relatively small acreage 
suffices to supply the demand for this 
out-of-season fruit. Furthermore, ir- 
rigation is necessary in order to pro- 
duce a crop, and relatively low prices 
are usually obtained for the fruit, so 
that the incentive for growing ever- 
bearing strawberries is not very strong. 

In the eastern part of the state, 
particularly in the high plateaus, there 
is a definite place for the everbear- 
ing strawberry. In many sections, 
frost is an ever-present menace, and 
the fact that the everbearing straw- 
berries will produce another crop of 
blooms after once being frosted, 
gives additional value to this type of 
berry. The Superb does best in the 
eastern part of Oregon, while the 
Progressive is commonly found in 
the western part. The Progressive 
seems to develop higher sugar con- 
tent during the cooler weather and 
the cloudy weather of the fall, where 
the Superb fails under such condi- 
tions. 

Planting Systems 

For the most part, the berries are 
planted three feet each way, al- 
though some growers crowd the 
plants a little closer in the row. On 
good land the plants will often touch 
each other at a distance of three 
feet in the row. This distance of 
planting allows for cultivation, both 
ways, which greatly reduces the cost 
of cultivation, as the work is done 
mainly by horse labor. The amount 
of hoeing necessary varies greatly 
with the soil and the time of year it 
can be first cultivated. Early culti- 
vation, as is obtained in many foot- 
hill soils, makes it possible to kill 
the weeds and. very definitely head 
off the later difficulties which are 
often found on the heavier soils, 
where the weeds get a good start 
before cultivation can be commenced. 

Planting at distances of three feet 
apart or even closer confines the grow- 
ing of the plants to the hill system. 
The matted row is practically never 
seen except possibly in some small 
home gardens where bountiful irriga- 
tion is practiced. Even in those dis- 
tricts where irrigation is practiced in 
the eastern part of the state, the 
matted row system is not used. The 
hill system is chiefly used, due to the 
necessity of cultivation for the con- 
servation of moisture. It also seems 
to have the added advantage for this 
section of producing better quality and 
better appearing berries as compared 
with the matted row. In order to 
grow the plants in a hill, all runners 
are kept cut off during the life of the 
planting. While it may necessitate 
more work than allowing the runners 
to set plants, it nevertheless seems to 
excel the matted:-row in the produc- 
tion of better berries, which is made 
possible by the conservation of mois- 
ture. 

At least 95 per cent of the growers 
cut the tops each year, working such 
material into the soil. While this is 
a generally accepted practice, grow- 
ers will be found who are not using 
this method and feel that they are 
getting equally satisfactory results. 


Marketing Methods 
Most of the berries are marketed 
directly to the barreling plant or to 
the cannery. A few of these are sold 
through associations, but probably the 
bulk of the crop is handled by indi- 


vidual contracts between the different 
parties. The berries shipped from 
the Hood River Valley are shipped 
through an association, and there are 
one or two other associations which 
also handle strawberries, but these 
really constitute only a small part 
when the whole acreage is considered. 
Prices have been very good, and the 
demands have been so keen that there 
is no tendency for a decrease in price. 
It is therefore possible for each 
grower to market his own crop indi- 
vidually to good advantage. 
Picking Seasons 

The season usually opens with light 
shipments of early berries from the 
southern part of the state. This acre- 
age is more or less limited, as it 
comes in competition with the large 
shipments from California. Very 
shortly after this follow the berries 
from the lower part of the Willamette 
Valley, which constitute the first 
heavy picking. Following the first of 
the berries of the valley floor of the 
Willamette Valley, we find. a succes- 
sion of berries coming from the foot- 
hills. These may follow at from two 
to four weeks after the first picking 
made in the valley. The berries in 
the higher altitudes, where consider- 
able acreage is being developed, are 
the latest of this group. From two to 
four weeks after these berries are 
ripening, berries. from the sheltered 
valleys on the west side of the Coast 
Range mountains, near the coast, will 
be on the local markets. These are 
the last regular crop berries produced 
in the state. Of course, following 
these at all times of the season up 
until frost kills them, are the Progres- 
sive everbearing berries for the west- 
ern part and the Superb for the east- 
ern part of the state. 


Pecan Rosette Controlled 


by Soil Treatment 


HE ROSETTE of pecan trees, in- 
dicated by wrinkled yellow-mottled 


leaves bunched at the end of the 
branches, is more severe on trees 
growing in soils deficient in nit- 
trogen and organic matter than in 


trees growing under favorable soil con- 
ditions. These facts have been estab- 
lished by experiments conducted by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, which are reported in Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1378. ; j 

The experiments extended over sev- 
eral years and were conducted in two 
badly rosetted orchards growing on 
soil low in organic matter and fertility 
in general. One orchard was plowed 
and thoroughly cultivated, and cover 
crops were grown and turned under 
each year. The other orchard received 
only a light disking annually, and 
weeds and grasses were allowed to 
grow without. being plowed under. In 
the latter orchard, the vegetation was 
removed as hay. Chemical fertilizers 
of different kinds were used in the ex- 
periments, but they had no influence 
in decreasing or increasing rosette. 

The orchard in which cover crops 
were grown and turned under showed 
a steady increasing improvement un- 
til the trees became apparently free of 
rosette. In the second orchard, there 
was a steady decrease in the nitrogen 
and organic matter content and a 
marked increase in the amount of 
rosette, resulting eventually in aban- 
donment of the orchard. 

A copy of Department Bulletin 1378, 
which describes these experiments, 





may be obtained from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

TOTAL of 1,100,000 gophers 


were killed in the Imperial Valk 
ley of California during a bounty pe- 
riod which started June 1, 1925, and 
ended February 1, 1927. Due to the 
great numbers of gophers and to the 
damage they were doing, the county 
supervisors established a bounty pe- 
riod and voted to give 10 cents for 
each gopher killed and whose tail 
was produced as evidence. A total 
of $110,000 has been distributed to 
trappers. Many people devoted their 
entire time to the business and made 
good wages.—A. W. Swanson, Cali- 
fornia, 
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Clean Cultivation in 
Orchards 


N 1916, the British Columbia Agri- 

cultural Experiment Station began 
a test of clean cultivation in a two- 
year-old apple orchard. The soil was 
kept clean cultivated for 10 years, be- 
ing worked after every irrigation and 
after any heavy showers which fell. 
No weeds were allowed to grow. 
Neither was any barnyard manur< 
nor chemical fertilizer applied to the 
soil. 

During the first few years of the 
test, the trees grew well and pro- 
duced fair crops. After six years, how- 
ever, the trees showed _ reduced 
growth and a devitalized appearance. 
It was noted that it was difficult to 
secure a uniform distribution of irri- 
gation water, thus indicating that the 
physical condition of the soil had 
been impaired. The large amount of 
labor involved made the cost of opera- 
tion high. 

The trees were in a weakened con- 
dition in the fall of 1924, and the se- 
vere freeze in December of that year 
injured the roots to such an extent 
that many trees died. The losses 
were so serious that all of the trees 
were removed from the orchard in 
1925. 

It was found that this method in- 
sured the greatest freedom from _ ro- 
dent injury and entailed the use of 
the smallest amount of irrigation 
water of any system that has been 
tried by the station. However, it was 
concluded that clean cultivation of 
orchards is a dangerous method to 
use under Okanogan conditions and 
that it should be used only under ex- 
ceptional circumstances, such as in 
the event of a severe infestation of 
rodents or an acute water shortage 
during the growing season. 





German Fruit Imports 


Increasing 


CCORDING to an article by-D. J. 

Moriarty which recently appeared 
in Commerce Reports, Germany is 
again taking its place as a leading 
fruit importing country. In 1925, its 
total imports of fresh fruits reached 
1,404,000,000 pounds, as compared 
with 1,215,000.000 pounds in 1924 and 
a yearly average of 1,329,000,000 
pounds in the five-year period of 
1909-13. 

Oranges led in the German fresh 
fruit imports in 1925, with apples a 
close second and grapes and lemons 
ranging next in importance. The 
combined imports of these four fruits 
represented 80 per cent of the total 
German imports of fresh fruits. Other 
fresh fruits which were imported in 
considerable quantities were bananas, 
pears, quinces, berries, Damson plums, 
peaches, cherries and pineapples. 

Germany grows only a small quan- 
tity of fruit. The exports of fresh 
fruit in 1925 were only 1.5 per cent 
of the fresh fruit imports, and the av- 
erage for the five years 1909-13 was 
but three per cent of the import av- 
erage. Because of this fact, and be- 
cause the German population is large 
and is engaged chiefly in industrial 
pursuits, the opportunities for devel- 
opment of import trade in Germany 
are large. 


_ FE om AULE 
i || T STORE 


how to save large sums on 
Dry Goods, Clothing, Fur- 
nishings, Shoesand kindred 
lines — standard quality 
&00ds! A post-card wil 
bring it. 
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Asmall dry g00ds, shoe 
and clothing store was 
opened in asmall town 
in the west, serving a 
few hundred homes. 
\) 
ee, 
a 
WE are celebrating with pride and thank- 
fulness our Twenty-fifth or Silver Anni- 
versary—with pride for the privilege of serving 
the American public—with thankfulness for the 
generous response that has come to our effort. 
Since the Spring day in April, 1902, when Mr. 
Penney inaugurated, in a small and incon- 
spicuous manner, a Retail Shopping Service 
which was destined to become one of Nation-wide Helpful- 
ness, a quarter of a century has passed. 
It has been a period of notable growth and expansion, of 
winning millions of friends, of serving them faithfully, of bas- 
ing achievement upon the good will of mutual satisfaction. 
During all these eventful years, we have been mindful of our 
responsibilities to the legion of patrons who have contributed 
and are today contributing, so continuously and so generously, 
in helping make our Service one not of profit alone but of the 
confidence that rests on good will. 
Never for a moment have we knowingly wavered from the 
responsibility of this relationship. It has always been to us an 
inspiration to reach out for greater things, that we might. be 
the better prepared to render a Service which should prove to 
be more and more beneficial to the increasing numbers who 
come to us. 
Not only is that one little Golden Rule Store of 1902—now 
itself grown to far larger proportions—still serving the people 
in and about Kemmerer, Wyoming, but there has sprung from 
WRITE TODAY FOR 
‘*‘THE STORE NEWS” 
beautifully illustrated by 
rotogravure, showing you 
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Executive Offices and Warehouse—330 W. 34th St., N.Y. City 





























Theonesmallstorehasgrown 
ntc a Nation-Wide Institu- 


zion of 773 Depart ment Stores 
serving millions cf homes 


“TO OAK 


Mter 25 years of growth 
now a nation-wide shopping service 


its applied principles and policies, others to 
a present total of 773 Department Stores, 
scattered over 46 States. 


All these are children of what we now affec- 
tionately term, The Mother Store; all happily 
operate in the Service of the public under the 
name of the J. C. Penney Company. 
The Founder of this Organization—Mr. James 
C. Penney— builded in his pioneering days more enduring and 
substantially than he knew. 


His ideals and practices—square treatment alike to all always : 
—and the extent to which he packed Value into every Dollar 
of purchase—these constitute the pattern according to which 
this enormous business has been shaped and which has caused 
it to grow until it has now become a Nation-wide Institution, 
serving more than 3,000,000 homes. 


The dynamic selective and buying power of the Company 
created by its tremendous volume of cash sales, which, in 1926, 
amounted to $115,682,737.86, gives a saving power to the 
public which means much to the thrift and to the economic 
life of the people of every community where it operates a Store. 


At this milepost in our history, we pause only long enough to 
express our thanks to the great American people for their con- 
tinued confidence and appreciation of our efforts in their behalf 
and to offer the assurance that in the future as in the past we 
shall strive to serve not only well but better and better with 
each succeeding business day. 


OUR ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION BEGINS APRIL FIRST! 


RETAIL SALESMEN 
WANTED 


experienced in our lines, to 
train for Co-partner Store 
Managers, providing for 
the continuous growth of 
our Company and especi- 
ally the expansion planned 
for 1927. Write for par- 
ticulars. 











The following table shows the im- 
ports of fresh fruits by Germany in 
1925 and the average yearly imports 
during 1909-13, together with the per- 
centage of each fruit imported: 








GERAIAN 


IMPORTS OF FRESH 
(Thousands of pounds) 








FRUIT 


1925 1909-13 (average) 


Fruits Per cent Percent 
Total of toial Total of total 
NS SE has aia ss ee eG ws em Seow ee 460.128 32.9 288,112 22.0 
ge re eee ee ToT Eee. Pee 111,905 29.4 560,275 43.0 
NS I ig So acer cassis Os ie es Osa Reus Uslasne aeons 140,070 10.9 76,817 5.8 
Lemons? 3,32 8.0 81,941 6.2 
NIN ios acy ath cin cine 8431s CALE MG 65) 8:40:50 TARO Bf; 6.4 66,721 5.0 
Pears, DE OR ee rere Teer re 57,366 4.0 100,698 ‘a 
EE as 6 kg Np 5 5SGs Ss Ae OES kOe ONS 4 ba ERO EOS 49,328 3.5 50,839 3.8 
I oth LA cess Fan tdiet eee asa ee RCs 28,260 2.0 47,340 3.6 
ES Cod ro etc er te pune ath ga 8 45 o wa Ee ou arals ware 15,127 1.0 10,463 (®) 
MONE \s 55 670.4 .¢.0/6 LSS Ma eae OP eeew sa eswes 10,866 (°) 17,758 1.3 
SASS nar ee Pir AD ere ee eer re 7,382 (*) 5,289 (f) 
ee ee ee ene ere 1,024 re 9,421 (8) 
iS err ea ee ay cee ee oe eee ee 19,805 1.4 13,097 1.0 
Ee rer ete ee ee eee DAGEBES hace dias 1,328,711 ........ 


YIncludes mandarins. 


21912-13 average; from 1909 to 1911 lemons were included with dates and figs. 


*Fresh and prepared. 


‘Strawberries, raspberries, gooseberries, etc. 
*Apricots were included with peaches in 1909-10. 


‘Less than 1 per cent. 
‘Ineludes apricots, plums, etc. 


Yellow Spanish Cherry 


By Mary Sue Chiles 

E HAVE in our yard-a yellow 

Spanish cherry tree over 40 
years old, and although it is broken 
and bent, the children of two genera- 
tions have played among its branches. 
It continves to bear fruit each sea- 
son. It was an immense tree in its 
best days, being tall and broad and 
as big as a very large apple tree. In 
the flowering season it is a mass of 
beautiful white blossoms, forming a 
huge bouquet that reaches high into 
the sky, being admired by all who 
pass that way. When the fruit is 
ripe, it is relished by all members of 
the family. 

The tree is valuable both for orna- 
mental purposes and for fruiting. As 
stated, it reaches at times an un- 
usually large size. The leaves are 
long and dark green. The flowers are 
large, bloom in huge clusters and are 


quite fragrant. The fruit is much 
-bigger than that of the ordinary 
cherry. When ripe, it has a lovely 


rolden yellow color with a decided 
blush on its cheek. 
"Er HE FRUIT frost service of the 
United States Weather Bureau cov- 
ers eight districts in which data are 
being obtained on the extent of or- 
chard heating. In the Redlands-San 
Bernardino district of southern Cali- 
fornia there are 29,691 acres of citrus 
trees. More than 5700 acres, or 19.5 
per cent, are equipped with heaters. 
The increase in the protected area 
since 1925 is 2977 acres. On the basis 
of 50 heaters of nine-gallon capacity 
to the acre, a total of 2,483,550 gallons 
of oil or about 250 carloads are re- 
quired for one filling of the heaters. 
The weather bureau experts located 
in the various areas give recommen- 
dations to growers not only as to the 
time when the heaters should be 


lighted but also as to the time that 
there is no need of lighting the heat- 
ers. Through the prediction of rises 
in temperature, the experts have often 
been able to save growers h.indreds 
of gallons of oil. 
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ful pruning and by thorough spraying 
before the opening of blossom buds. 
Anthracnose appears as small reddish 
spots on the young canes and leaves 
about the middle of May. These spots 
enlarge on the canes, becoming gray 
to white in the center with raised red- 
dish margins. The spots frequently 
become so numerous that they cause 
large irregular whitish patches on the 
canes. Asa result, the canes are weak- 
ened and the life of the planting is 
shortened. The disease very often 
spreads over the surface of the fruit- 
ing branches and stems, thereby caus- 
ing the fruit to be small, tasteless, and 
often not ripening. 

To control this disease successfully, 
first procure disease-free plants, prac- 
tice clean cultivation and spray thor- 
oughly as follows: 

1. After two or three leaves have 
unfolded on the old canes in the 
spring, using liquid lime-sulphur, one 
gallon to nine gallons of water. 

2. About one week before the blos- 
som buds open, using liquid lime- 
sulphur, one gallon to 39 gallons of 
water. Cover the old and new canes 
thoroughly. 

Spraying a planting twice one year 
(1925) gave excellent results at Blacks- 
burg. 

A variety of black raspberry called 
the Quillen, and originating in Indi- 
ana some years ago, is said to have 
proved quite resistant to anthracnose 
through four years’ observation at the 
Illinois Experiment Station. The va- 
riety is also said to be a promising 
eommercial berry.—Virginia Extension 
Division News. 





Cedar Rust Disease of 
the Apple 
By J. T. Bregger 


N SOME sections of the South, 
I cedar rust is a very serious disease, 
owing to the presence of a great many 
red cedar trees, and the question has 
sometimes come up as to whether or 
not it would be a good plan to top- 
work some of the susceptible varieties 
of apples where it is impossible or 
impractical to cut down the nearby 
cedar trees. This is a question which 
depends upon many factors, -however, 
and cannot be answered except in a 
general way. 

Whenever possible, cedar trees 
should: be cut down in the vicinity of 
apple orchards, as this is the easiest 
and surest way of destroying all 
sources of cedar rust infection. As a 
rule, there should be none of these 
trees left within a mile of the apple 
orchard, for infection rarely takes 
place over greater distances. 

It is sometimes impossible to re- 
move all the cedar trees which may 
harbor the cedar rust disease, and at 
such times it may be a better policy 
to topwork the most susceptible varie- 
ties. Of the common commercial va- 
rieties of apples, York, Northwestern 
Greening, Ben Davis, Wealthy, Benoni, 
Rome Beauty and Winter Banana are 
reported by growers as being the 
most susceptible to cedar rust. Trees 
of such varieties may easily be top- 
worked to more resistant sorts, and 
this may be the most practical meth- 
od of combating cedar rust in certain 
localities. The varieties of apple 
showing the great resistance to cedar 
rust and which may be used for top- 
working the more susceptible varie- 
ties are Grimes Golden, Stayman 
Winesap, Delicious, Yellow Trans- 
parent, Yellow Newtown and Wine- 
sap. Also, in the planting of new or- 
chards in serious cedar rust sections, 
these more resistant varieties may be 
used, avoiding in particular the most 
susceptible varieties, such as York, 
Rome Beauty and Wealthy. 

On a small scale, where the trees 
are not too numerous, the “cedar 
balls” from which the apple trees re- 
ceive their infection, may be removed 
from the red cedars by hand and 
burned. This cannot be done in any 
large way, but in the case of a few 
dooryard trees, it is sometimes a very 
desirable method. Of course, the 
usual spraying program will do much 
to control this disease, but it is not 
as dependable as removing the cedar 
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Arsenical Injury to Peach 
By C. W. Bennett 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station 


URING the last three years many 
peach growers in Michigan have 
had experience with a spray injury 
which has caused a decided shock to 
affected trees and greatly reduced the 
usefulness of a number of orchards. 
Two young orchards in the _ south- 
western part of the state were so 
badly injured in 1925 that the owners 
were intending to dig out the affected 
trees and replant in 1926. Several 
older orchards were considerably in- 
jured, and many orchards sprayed 
with arsenicals showed traces of 
burning of different types. 

The most noticeable injury due to 
arsenicals often comes after the mid- 
dle of the summer. Attention may be 
called to the trouble first by the un- 
healthy appearance of twigs scattered 
through a tree. The leaves on certain 
of the new shoots may begin to droop, 
roll and turn yellow and may later 
fall. If such twigs are examined more 
closely, it will be found that there is 
a dark reddish colored canker at the 





trees, 


base of the new growth. This dis- 





colored area at first extends only a 
part of the distance through the bark, 
but may later discolor the inner bark 
and other tissue and kill the twig. In 
some of the twigs other injured areas 
may occur. These are usually located 
around the buds and appear as dark 
spots often about a quarter of an inch 
long. These spots sometimes kill the 
buds and the injured surface fre- 
quently cracks and gum flow follows. 
Gum is often found in abundance also 
on the canker at the base of the new 
growth. Dark spots around the buds 
of the young shoots are very common 
on peach trees interplanted with ap- 
ples. In spraying the apple trees some 
of the spray mixture containing ar- 
senicals finds its way to the peach 
limbs, adheres in greatest quantity 
around the buds and causes the death 
of the outer bark. 

Injury, however, is not confined to 
young growth. Decided cankers are 
produced on the one and two-year-old 
limbs. These are of a darker red- 
dish color and at first are smooth, but 
soon the bark begins to crack around 
the edge and over the surface of the 
injured spots, finally leading to the 
production of a very rough surface on 


the limb. In the more severe types 
the bark cracks and there is consid- 
erable gum flow. Older limbs may be 
very much weakened by injury of this 
kind. 

Leaves also are sometimes directly 
injured by spray containing lead arse- 
nate. Brown spots a quarter of an 
inch or less in diameter appear; these 
die and pull away from the surround- 
ing leaf tissue and drop out, leaving a 
“shot hole” condition. Such leaves in 
many cases turn yellow and drop. 

The fruit is not often injured by 
contact with spray but brovwf&f® spots 
may be found around the base of the 
fruit attachment. In such cases the 
peaches are smaller and have a very 
poor flavor. 





A Jew and a Scotchman were 
brought into the police station. 
“What is the charge against them?” 
“They are crazy, your honor.” 
“They don’t look crazy to me. 
What makes you think they are?” 
“I found ’em standin’ on the street 
corner and the Scotchman was throw- 
ing away dollar bills and the Jew was 
picking ’em up and giving ‘em back 
to him.”—E«change. 
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OR SOME years past, the Divi- 
Fsice of Pomology of the Univers- 

ity of California has been carry- 
ing on annual surveys among the 
| state nurserymen in order to ascer- 
tain the changes as they occur from 
year to vear in the percentages of the 
various rootstocks used for the differ- 
ent deciduous fruits. The results of 
these surveys have appeared in the 
columns of the AmeRicaAN FrRveitr 
Grower Macazinxe from time to time. 
Below are presented the figures se- 
cured from the survey made during 
the planting season of 1925-26, repre- 
senting the trees sold by the nurseries 
during that time and also the figures 
from the two previous surveys. As 
would be expected, some marked 
changes occurred in the demand for 
some of the rootstocks during the 
three seasons: 


| 
| 


PERCENTAGES OF VARIOUS ROOT- 











STOCKS USED 


1923- 1924-~ 1925- 

Almond— 192 1925 1926. 

eer 35.9 39.8 53.4 

PRON ckccecctosss BEL 60.2 46.6 
Apricot— 

ES a ee 32.6 45.8 .52.9 

Myrobalan ....... 13.8 16.2 12.5 

. aaa 52.3 36.5 34.2 

Davigiana ....... 1.3 1.5 0.4 
Plum— 

BEPTOURIAN «0000. 42.4 40.4 $4.2 

. SS 49.8 54.5 62.5 

eae 7.6 4.8 2.6 

Almond 0.2 0.2 0.7 
Prune— 

Myrobalan ..... 54.6 55.8 63.8 

OS Sea 38.2 32.3 29.5 

gt, 2.9 3.8 3.1 

SEI on. 5 Seb wsns 3.0 6.2 2.3 

Davidiana ....... 1.4 L.9 1.3 
Peach— 

err ere 98.96 97.6 98.3 

J, er 0.28 iss 0.1 

ASMEODE ioinsccecee 0.20 1.2 0.7 

Davidiana. ..-c0» 0.56 1.2 0.9 
Cherries— 

MIASERTG ..cékscces $0.2 72.8 59.0 

EERMREDD .ccccnene 19.1 15.! 34.8 

| a 0.6 12.0 6.2 
Pears— 

JAPANESE ....ce050- 42.5 51.9 24.2 

PRORON .ccccacsees “Were 29 29.4 

Quince rer 9.9 4.0 4.9 

Calleryana ....... ~ 3.4 1.2 

Old Home on 

Calleryana ..... 9.2 8. 25.3 
Old Home on 
OE <ceueekes 1.4 3.1 12.7 
Ussuriensis ...... 2.6 2.3 


Stocks for Almonds Show Reversal 


An inspection of the almond figures 
shows that there has been a complete 
reversal in the popularity of the two 


stocks commonly used, namely, the 
peach and almond. During the 1923 
and 1924 seasons, the peach root ap- 


peared to be the favored stock for the 
almond. However, in the past season, 
we find that the demand for this root 
has fallen off, while a corresponding 
increase has taken place in the de- 
mand for the almond root. Why such 
a complete reversal took place the 
past season cannot be explained, un- 
less it be that almonds were planted 
on soils better adapted to the almond 
root than to the peach root. 


Apricot Root Gaining for Apricots 


A glance at the figures for the apri- 
cot show some marked changes. The 
apricot root seems to be the favored 
stock and it seems to be increasing 
in popularity from year to year. The 
Myrobalan root lost heavily the past 
season, the demand being about the 
same as during the 1923 season. As 
can be seen, the demand for this stock 
for the apricot is far less than the 
demand for the apricot root. While 
over one-half of the apricots sold in 
1923 were on the peach root, only 36.5 
per cent were on this root in 1924, and 
a still less percentage in 1925, namely, 
34.2 per cent. Although the apricot 
works well on the peach root, the 
writer is of the opinion that it will 
never hold its present place as one of 
the favored combinations in view of 
the attacks of the nematode on the 
peach root. In all probability, the 
gradual falling off in the demand for 
the peach root as the stock for the 
apricot might be accounted for by the 
fact that growers are beginning to 
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realize the hazard of using the peach 
root in nematode infested areas. Al- 
though the peach root has its place, 
growers will probably be on the right 
track if they select the apricot root 
instead of the peach root, especially 
in soils in which the nematode is 
known to exist. It will be noticed 
that the Davidiana or Chinese peach 
has been represented for the past 
three years, although to but a very 
small degree. This stock is one of 
the most alkali-resistant stocks we 
have for stone fruits, but as yet it is 
too early to say just how the apricot 
is going to do on it. However, there 
seems to be no reason why it shouldn’t 
be as successful as the common peach 
stock. Unfortunately, this stock is 
very susceptible to crown gall. How- 
ever, this crown gall susceptibility 
may not prove disastrous, as practical- 
ly all of our common stocks are sub- 
ject to its attack. 


Two Changes in Pium Stocks 


Two distinct changes have o¢curred 
in the demand for the plum stocks. 
First, the demand for plums on Myro- 
balan root has been gradually decreas- 
ing, and second, the demand for plums 
on peach root has been gradually in- 
creasing, due probably to the fact that 
plums are being planted on the lighter 
soils. Likewise, the demand for the 
apricot root has fallen off from year 
to year. The almond root took a 
slight jump the past planting season, 
but it is questionable whether it was 
a warranted jump, due to the fact 
that this stock has generally never 
amounted to much when plums were 
worked on it. The falling off in the 
demand for the apricot root seems to 
be well justified, as it has been shown 
that the affinity between most plums 
and the apricot has been very weak, 
However, certain varieties offer much 
in the way of a good affinity with this 
root. Extensive investigations are 
being carried on by the University of 
California at the present time along 
the line of testing the affinity between 
the apricot root and all varieties of 
plums used commercially. 

Just why the Myrobalan root has 
been losing in favor during recent 
years cannot be definitely accounted 
for. It may be due to the great varia- 
tion existing in the seedlings. Nurs- 
erymen have taken cognizance of this 
variation and are not attempting to 
isolate types that show slight varia- 
tion. At this time, there is a mix-up 
of innumerable types, many of which 
seem to be better adapted for root- 
stock purposes than others. 

In the case of the stocks used for 
the prunes, we note entirely different 
conditions. For these, the Myrobalan 
root has been gradually increasing in 
favor, taking a big jump the past year. 
On the other hand, the peach root has 
been falling off in favor from year to 
year. These conditions are just the 
opposite to those existing with the 
plums, for which the Myrobalan is 
losing and the peach is increasing in 
favor. The demand for the apricot as 
«a stock for prunes fell off the past 
season from 3.8 per cent in 1924 to 
3.1 per cent in 1925. Little affinity 
exists between the apricot and most 
of the prune varieties, and for this 
reason a relatively small percentage 
of all the prunes are placed on this 
root. The sugar has been reported to 
make a strong union with it, and in 
other cases the union has not been 
favorable. This may be accounted for 
by the variations existing in the apr 
cot stock itself and also in the soils 
in which the trees have been planted. 
The French prune seems to be in the 
same category as the Sugar as far as 
affinity for the apricot is concerned. 
The demand for prunes on the almond 
root fluctuated from three per cent in 
1923 to 6.2 per cent in 1924 and 
then down to 2.3 per cent the past 
season. Evidently, the Davidiana 
root is maintaining its favor, but here 
again time alone can tell just how the 
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rrune is going to behave on it. There 
appears to be no reason why this stock 
should be avoided for the prune. 


Little Change in Peach Stocks 


Little change has occurred in the 
demand for the stocks used for the 
peach. Peach on peach still seems to 
be the favored combination and in all 
probability will remain as such. A 
few trees were on the almond root 
the past season, although it is ques- 
tionable if the stock should be used 
for the peach. The apricot root seems 
to be holding its own as a stock for 
the peach, although the demand for 
it is very weak indeed when com- 
pared with the demand for the peach 
root. 

Considerable doubt exists as to the 
affinity between the peach top and the 
apricot root. Of course, this would be 
the ideal combination, but there are 
so many cases on record which show 
that it is not a safe ofie that it would 
pay the prospective buyer of such 
trees to look carefully into the mat- 
ter before selecting them. The de- 
mand for the apricot root is a 
natural one from growers located in 
sections infested with the nematode. 
Many of the nematode problems 
facing peach growers in the San 
Joaquin Valley could, no doubt, be 
solved if it were possible to get the 
reach to grow on the apricot, which 
is highly resistant to the pest. It 
appears that the most likely method 
of combating the nematode in peach 
orchard soils consists in finding an- 
other resistant stock upon which the 
peach can be successfully worked. 
Soil treatments with chemicals have 
proved ineffective. Although condl- 
tions do not look their best for the 
apricot root at the present time, on 
account of the apparent lack of con- 
geniality, the writer has hopes that 
this problem will soon be solved either 
by changes in methods of budding or 
through the medium of double-work- 
ing. Here another problem enters, 
namely, the necessity of finding some 
species that works successfully on the 
apricot and on which the peach can 
be worked. Although double-worked 
trees will be slightly more expensive 
than regular single-budded trees, the 
increase in price of trees will be more 
than offset by the increased returns 
when the trees come into fruiting. 
The Davidiana seems to be coming 
along nicely as a stock for the peach. 
Old peach trees on this root are in 
the’ best of condition despite the fact 
that the soil is highly alkaline. There 
is no doubt but that the Davidiana hag 
its place as a stock for the peach. 


Cemand for Mazzard Roots Decreasing 


Ever since cherries were grown in 
California, the Mazzard root has been 
the favored stock. However, this is 
not because it is the best stock, as it 
has fallen down time after time, but 
because “Mazzard” has been handed 
down from one generation to another, 
There is no doubt but that it is a stock 
well suited for a particular set of 
conditions, but the trouble with it is 
that there seems to be no uniform 
type. At one time, the true wild 
Mazzard was the predominating stock, 
but the demand soon exceeded the 
supply with the result that most of the 
Mazzard seeds of today are nothing 
other than seeds of various sweet 
cherries. Some day it may be possi- 
ble to get a source of supply of the 
true wild Mazzard, but up to that time 
growers will have to be satisfied with 
the stock available, which is a very 
mixed-up affair. 

On the other hand, the Mahaleb root 
has always been the stock in least 
demand in California, although there 
are other sections of the country in 
which its demand far exceeds that of 
the Mazzard. There are many or- 
chards in California in which the 
Mahaieb is giving far better results 
than trees on the Mazzard growing 
under similar conditions. The Maz- 
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zard is more exact in its requirements, 
and for lack of this knowledge many 
growers are finding that their particu- 
lar soils are not suited to this stock. 
Of course, most of them found out 
too late. 

Although the Mazzard out-distanced 
the Mahaleb to quite an extent during 
1923 and 1924, it will be noticed that 
the two began to even up the past 
season. In fact, the demand for the 
Mazzard has been gradually falling 
off. while the demand for the Mahaleb 
took an enormous jump the past sea- 
son. It appears as though the demand 
tor the latter root exceeded the de- 
mand in former years by a consider- 
able amount. 


Stockton Morello Looks Promising 


A point of interest in the cherry 
stocks has been the introduction of 
the so-called Stockton Morello. It has 
been given this name because most of 
the oldest plantings in the state are 
to be found in the region around 
Stockton. Although some _ splendid 
results have been secured from this 
stock in the above region, it remains 
to be seen what it is going to do in 
other sections of the state. However, 
it is a stock which possesses charac- 
teristics that mark it as one having 
much in its favor as a stock for 
cherries under certain conditions. 

As we look at the figures for the 
pears, we note some marked changes. 
The Japanese stock has been the fa- 
vored one in California for a number 
of years but it lost its outstanding 
position the past season when it was 
out-distanced in popularity by the 
French. This reversal was probably 
the most significant one that has oc- 
curred for a number of years with the 
pear rootstocks. The Japanese stock 
has come in for some “hard knocks” 
during recent years, and growers are 
beginning to realize that the market 
offers something better. The results 
of this realization are manifest in the 
table. Not so long ago, it was be- 
lieved that the only stock for the pear 
was the Japanese root, due to its 
seeming resistance to pear blight. 
However, numerous instances have 
occurred from time to time in which 
blight has taken a heavy toll among 
Japanese rooted trees. Unquestion- 
ably, this root is more resistant to the 
hlight than the French, but it has 
many characteristics which mark it 
as a questionable stock for California 
conditions. This stock has made a 
poor showing on heavy wet soils, while 
the French has stood up well under 
these conditions. These factors, to- 
gether with others which will soon be 
made available to the public, have 
been the underlying causes for the 
abrupt change which has taken place 
in the demand for the French and 
Japanese stocks. 


Calleryana Pear Root Gaining 


Another interesting and important 
change which has occurred in the pear 
reotstocks is the sudden jump in 
favoritism shown by the Calleryana 
year root. The fact that this new 
stock out-distanced the Japanese stock 
the past season is of more than pass- 
ing interest. In its native country, as 
well as in Oregon, this stock has 
shown itself to possess many charac- 
teristics which would qualify it as a 
good stock for pears. It has been 
much heralded, but a word of warning 
should be broadcasted to the effect 
that this stock has not as yet had a 
sufficient chance under California con- 
ditions to show its exact worth. There 
is no question but that this stock 
should be given a thorough trial under 
our conditions before conclusions are 
drawn as to its merits. If all is true 
of what is claimed for it, it may mean 
a new departure for pear rootstocks. 
It certainly offers much in the way 
of improvement over other stocks, but 
these points of supposed worth must 
first be proved by vears of actual ob- 
servation. The Japanese stock was 
heralded as the salvation of the pear 
industry not sO many years ago, and 
see what is becoming of it! 

The Old Home, 
table, is a blight resistant type and 
is increasing in favor from year to 
year as a framework for the commer- 
cial variety. It is being used as an 


as shown in the 











) For control of late scab, fly 
speck, sooty fungus and mil- 
dew (and for brown rot and 
scab on the peach crop) use 


ORCHARD BRAND 
DRITOMIC 
SULPHUR 


In the last three years it has 
firmly established itself as 
a most effective and non- 
injurious sulphur spray for 
) growing season use. Ask 





your neighbor grower, ask 

your dealer—or let us send 
you our DRITOMIC folder, 
(| which quotes the experience 
of many users. 


For real economy, use 


on “Orchard Brand”! 


St. Louis 








ORCHARD BRAND. CALCIUM ARSENATE <9 __ARSENITE OF ZINC 


New York 





O it again this year! 
Repeat last year’s 
double-dosage arsenical spray at the calyx to ob- 
viate the necessity of late-season poison sprays, 
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ORCHARD BRAND LIME SULPHUR “y BORDEAUX MIXTURE ® OIL EMULSION © “ORCHARD BRAND LIME SULPHUR BORDEAUX MIXTURE “> OIL EMULSION “© KALINEX. 


Kill the first brood J 





ORCHARD BRAND 
ARSENATE OF LEAD 


Its standard high quality gives you the greatest 
unit of value, without expensive additions of other 
products, of whose chemical and physical reactions 
you cannot be sure. The “Orchard Brand” prod- 
uct has always been consistently effective, and 
should be your first, last and only choice. Insist 


Your dealer can supply you 
Ask him, or write us direct 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


San Francisco 
GC 1-24 


Los Angeles 


RCHARD | 


- BRAND - 


ARSENATE of LEAD 


SULPHUR DUSTS 








intermediate between the root and the 
variety; in other words, a process of 
double-working is resorted to. This 
practice is being adopted with much 
enthusiasm on the part of many pear 
growers. 

The Ussuriensis pear root made its 
appearance again the past season, but 
it is doubtful as to just how long the 
demand for it will continue. This 
stock offers much provided a good all- 
around type can be selected from the 
many prevailing strains. 





Prune Gooseberries and 
Currants in March 


RUNING of currants and gooseber- 

ries before the first of April is re- 
commended by the New Jersey State 
College ot Agriculture, New Bruns- 
wick. This is because these plants 
start growth early in the spring. 

Some fruit will be produced even if 
no pruning is done, but a systematic 
annual pruning will increase the size 
and amount of fruit, keep’ the 
plants more vigorous and prolong their 
lives. Gooseberries and currants pro- 
duce fruit from lateral buds on one- 
year wood and on spurs on older 
wood. : 

The first step in pruning is the re- 
mova! of all dead, injured or diseased 


canes. The remaining canes should 
be thinned out by removing the older 
wood which is making very little 
growth, particularly any four years 
old or over, since it is relatively un- 
productive. 

Canes which bend over so_ that 
fruit would touch the ground may as 
well be pruned off, especially on 
currant bushes, as it is ve y difficult 
to clean the fruit if it gets spattered 
with mud. 

Weak one-year-old canes may be 
taken out, for they simply make the 
bush more dense, hindering spraying 
and picking without materially in- 
creasing production. 

Most of the vigorous one to three- 
year-old wood may safely be left on 
the bush. 

Usually very little heading back is 
necessary, although very long  one- 
year-old canes may occasionally be 
tipped back to encourage branching. 





Control of Oriental Peach 
Moth Is a Problem 


"THE ORIENTAL peach moth, which 
attacks young growing twigs and 
ripening fruit of the peach, is a seri- 
ous pest of peaches, quinces and other 
fruits. As yet no one cultural prac- 
tice or insecticide has been found 


which will control the pest, according 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Nicotine sulphate sprays will kill 
some of the eggs but are not an en- 
tirely satisfactory remedy. Certain 
other measures have likewise given 
only partial relief. The oriental peach 
moth is attacked by many parasites, 
and experts of the department believe 
that in their use lies a strong possi- 
bility of successful control. 

The oriental peach moth is believed 
to have been introduced into the 
country from Japan about 1913. Its 
original home is not known. The 
rapid spread of the insect is attri- 
buted chiefly to shipments of infested 
fruit and nursery trees bearing over- 
wintering larvae in cocoons. 

In some localities of Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia and the District 
of Columbia, late peaches and quinces 
have shown infestations running as 
high as 75 to 100 per cent of wormy 
fruit. 

A detailed description of the insect, 
as well as information regarding its 
distribution, injury to fruit trees and 
other data, is contained in Depart- 
ment Circular 395-C, copies of which 
can be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C. 
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; ‘Standard and Dilute Spraysin Appl at 
andard and Dilute Spraysin Apple , 
. the 
‘ 
Scab Prevention for 
. wit 
| By F. H. Ballou and I. P. Lewis i 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station Du 
‘ on 
| 
tho 
|| WN THE February issue of the American Fruit Grower Magazine, poe 
the writers presented results from experiments conducted in a 
5 Ohio on the control of apple blotch by dilute spray materials. As ~ 
S oe ° ‘ 
S descrived in that article, the results from the use of dilute sprays val 
' were quite favorable. In the present article an account is given = 
1 an 
|; of a similar series of experiments conducted in connection with fin 
|] apple seab. ay) 
sea 
Niagara Dustmg Means Timeliness of Application. Biv 
apn 
IAGARA Dusting has been adopted and recom- iO UR SPRAYING experiments in in our first year of work in blotch dr} 
Send for mended by leading growers everywhere becausc prevention of apple scab by prevention in Washington county in- ha’ 
this free it has produced clean crops economically—here are spraying began in 1922 and closed quced us to include dilute sprays in sp? 
. eet: i ee me OF RR ae ee wit! he seas , BY4 “chart E : Aa 
oak, two important “reasons why" in the wor ds of twe “y hon eas = vi en ge Pager our scab prevention tests in this old sul 
i : cos tlt 2. ) sme feaut rees. sé rears 
well known orchardist ; : Se ee on he oak. ane 4 Ome orchard at Carpenter. There- the 
“The ability of the method to speedily make an ot age was chosen for this work at P len 
: ae : a - Carpenter. Meles ¢ , 3 . 4g fore, in the second season (1923), we ap| 
‘ application oiten spells the difference between goo | arpenter, Meigs county, of or 4 nok oP 
results and failure to control.” miles distant from the one in which Subdivided the larger plots, obtaining sp 
“The hours of man labor required to dust once, apple blotch was the subject of our over 20 smaller ones, which, neverthe- she 
from both sides, as thorough an application as any attention. Both the foliage and the less, were of generous size and well rr 
: Ss . =” — = ee 5 . » . : : € 
spray, was less than one-twentieth of the time re iruit of this orchard had been serious- adapted to our proposed experiments. 8 
quired to spray once.” lv affected by scab for a number of Many spray formulas were tested in les 
Vf tne It will pay you, too. to use a Niagara Duster and years. The severity of infection may this project ere the five-year period 
heat gti Niagara Dusts with the co-operation of the Niagara be judged from the fact that the was terminated; for, as in our blotch , 
(Crop Prolection J Specialists. “check” trees, for the first three years control work, we were urged by vari- dir 
oa rin RNR AR bUL NW ouP Individual iS nikinn wis Malle Mth of the experiment, averaged but six- ous individuals and firms to include yei 
en your dealer and let the Niagara Sovcialists make re« tenths of one per cent of perfectly new sprays and variously revised lin 
o ‘ve cenaliceamanall | ommendations as to the I “Mod | Vand, Traction or re scab-free fruit per year. formulas. lac 
8 - set sinha y! ire se He perk Brett Teese ts Cerne Pees Oe The primary object ia beginning As in the presentation of results Wi 
S| Now ae fe ; this particular experiment was to from spraying for blotch, we are pre- ae 
~ posted on thi . ens P A : 
get posted on . cMiagara SPRAYER COMPANY make a careful and critical compari- senting below, in condensed form, in 
FReieecaeNeY Middl N.Y sou of standard Bordeaux mixture and the more important features of even a us 
iddleport, N. 1. commercial! lime-sulphur solution as greater mass of data which accumu- the 
sprays for combating the ever preva- lated during the five years of intensely (W 
lent and destructive disease of scab. interesting work in scab control. In sp! 
At the outset, the orchard was divided this table the time schedules for the > 
into but few plots; but the surprising different applications of spray are so of 
results obtained from the various clearly indicated that further particu- 
formulas of dilute Bordeaux mixture lars are unnecessary. 
DUS I Ss and DUSTERS RESULTS OF SPRAYING TO CONTROL APPLE SCAB, 1922-26. de 
CONDENSED SUMMARY. a 
— — di 
——_—_— Aynony fir 
BOLEN Ss Garden Tractors | Open Two- Ten- Years each free m¢ 
ti THE CENTAUR TRACTOR Pink calyx weeks’ weeks’ formula has from pr 
Does garden plowing, seed- = ee | spray spray. spray. spray. been used. scab. . 
ing, Cultivating and Lawn Mow — iis Pkt thd pr 
ae wae a aoe yee a Pen Makes Farm Work fon deaur. " Bordeaux. Pordeaux. Bordeaux. q Per cent. 20 
hand. Gasoline power does the bo 50 1-3-50 _ 1-8-i _1-3-50 1923-24-25 ‘ 72 27 an 
work. Attachments for differ- 42% en” Quicker, Easier and 24-50 %4-24% -50 : 34-2 1923-24-25-5 89.4 ce 
ent on Egg a inter- & re ee No 1 2 A % -24%4-50 1923-24-25 -26 78.8 St 
yaa is y, indispens- y | 1-3-0 1-3-50 1925 93.6 ‘ 
oy beer ¢ jarched axle, - More Profitable 15-50 88.9 ye 
Ask abou Hime payment plan. Write cae 1 ‘ne 91, -50 858.9 ou 
Gison MFG. Co., 651 Park St., Port Washington, Wis. ERE is a dependable, eee : ee 
a acaat DLT I ERIE ELLIE A i ‘ low-cost tractor that L ime— ne 
a” ‘onieg ana scabies you sulphur an 
+e F to do twice as much work Mordeaux. solution Bordeaux. Pordeaux. rai 
D! 1 time. The CENTAUR is a 3-f-00 1-40 3-9-50 3-9-50 1922-22 -24-25-26 83.9 pa 
a | differen ‘tor -more flexible than any NO, 2 “ 1-40) ‘ > 87.3 } z 
othe tea fitted for all ‘round use on 9-50 1-40 5-26 a ap 
] J . the farm less expensive to buy and aa) 1-10 95 en 
YOUR SPRAYING PROBLEMS operate—and  avove all, trouble-proof. 2 a0 1-0 91.5 be 
This sturdy tra will cut your plant | : sé 1-20 m 80.9 
ing aul cultivat ts to the minimum ———_—_—____ wl 
4 give you an inexpensive power unit Hydrated Hydrated "Hydrate a ce 
for dozens of other jobs. iordeaux lire lime lime. : in: 
Plows 7” Deep--Backs on Own Power No. Bees eee -#—i00) §-50 - 9-50 9-50 1923-24 ; 69.4 Or 
aed alt Sania eho Pr nagpo nelga No, 4..... Check plot No spraying 10.08 ph 
tiv a i “nd all othe one remit = _ 2 , «¢ 
belt; d Pully guar- | Tin Lime- Lime- Lime- =U 
anteed. Get the s about this mouey-nnk- | su i! sulphur sulphur sulphur th 
ng, Worn~ ug tractor and our easy terms | Bi liwt solution solution solution ha 
THE CYNTPAL TRACTOR COMPANY 1-40 1-40 1-40 S47 et 
45 Central Avenue Greenwich, Ohio No. 5 1-40 1-10 1-40 999_ 9394-95-26 O19 = 
! j 1-S0 1-0 1-80 925-8 97.0 0) 
SVE TIME a ae us 
ce " —_—— — i , I’ry lime ry m ry lime 
No tro ind complicated hur ulphua sulphur sulphur 
arts to tinker with consequently | - 4-50 1- 1-50 1992-949 91.1 
recious minutes in a busy season No. 6 0 950 2 50 2-50 1{: 927 
e neve lost with a “Friend Flu ruckers, Nurseries, Fatates, .—jj 5U S50 3-50 19 96.5 
Sprayer. | uit Grower nites, and Pouitry men. ) ‘ = eee z 
TIME 1S SAVED BY— [fy Seah Ses Sees, pax fs Time. Hydrated Hydrated Hydrated 
ndies t Ke sting . . z 
kl] : : , Machinery & Poste nower. Catalog Free, be 5 ‘ ut Pet me. ime 909_94_9 q 2 
Quickly adjustalle packing while ||) sTaNDARD ENGINE COMPANY\, No. 4 vie site ste: sche ia ee G 
machine is MINE 9201 Como Ave. S.E. Minneapolis, Minn..@ aa! —— a aan 
Easily detachable valves for clean Eastern Sales Braach— 116 Cedar Street, New York : tic 
ng. . Aas ae. athena . Htvdrated Hydrated Hydrated a 
Reliable eurately regulated iv lime lime. lime. JO} 
pressure c¢ le | No. 8 1.40) H—50) 9-50 9-50 L926 v7.4 He 
Posit ater drive || - - — se a St 
Easy ¢ ) of Spraygun for fine 1 | tivdrated Hydrated Hydrated Tiydrated 
vw driving spray aud many other fea | ime lime lime. lime th 
tures. | No. 0 : rot 9-50 9-50 9-50 1923 -24-25-28 1.9 tic 
’ ‘ ae ‘< i 
NEW “SURPRISE’ clieidal Colloidal Colloidal Colloidal vi 
Uphur sulphur sulphur. sulphur, 2 eV 
SPRAYER No. 10 5-50 5-50 5-50 5-50 1924-25-26 86.2 
ew Lo -rice, } ig ality -- ee eee - — - - 
spray. ee eee nent Sulfovide,  Sulfocid Sulfocide. Sulfociad: ; ; 
fi {. P. capacity for one lead hose : 9 Te! : Pane ee 1-200 200 1-200 1-200 [42o—2h WL p 
5 ~ : : - mee! af Fus Dewce Wits A a ~~~ ~~ ——— in 
: This new pump is a little wonder | ‘ Pe eee re = = 
| —nothing like it ever put on a low a No. 1. In group No. 1 of the table are presented the results in percentages of W 
i priced spr: ayer. | pein i sovins. oy ge Sarees, seab-free apples, from the use of Bordeaux sprays of widely varying caer at og Ror F 
i Mail a card today for Surprise literature Omntocs, CUCTIRDCES, BUARs, Orc ar r yet, just as in the case of the variously modified copper-lime sprays in blotch Ge 
i and our Big Free Catalog. | one a are tee Cauli control, the results in disease-free = et as uniform fg if sprays oR ro Re geo ; pas 
“ec ” | OXE strength had been used on all the plots of this section. e more concentrated 7 
| FRIEND MFG. co. | Pc 2h ~~ eine these Bordeaux formulas gave not only much foliage injury but more or _ Aerts fl H: 
110 East Ave., GASPORT, N. Y. } Pj Willi Co South Haven, Mich. ing of fruit because of the Bordeaux being used both in the “pink’’ and the “petal- M 
el - > Y tall” applications. 
The Pierce-Witlams seeepe, Bee. No. °. Group No. 2 gives the record of scab control from the use of different A. 
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March, 1927 


for 


formulas of Bordeaux in which the usual practice of spraying with lime-sulphur 


at the petal-fall period was observed. 


scab-free fruit, on the whole, aite as uniform as if all the plots 


the same mixture. 


No. 3. This record shows returns 


from the use of the 


Here, again, the results in percentages of 


had been treated with 


standard Bordeaux 


formula in the pink of fruit buds and of lime only (and arsenate of lead, of course) 


during the remainder of the spraying season. 


bate those in Nos. 7, 8 and 9. 
No. 4. This is the “check” plot, 


by apple scab that was in the orchard in 


and the 


These figures should be compared 
figures suggest the serious infection 


which we were combating this disease. 


During the first three years of this experiment, the check plot gave an average of 
only six-tenths of one per cent (0.6) of fruit free from scab. 


In this connection, it is appropriate 


diseased trees or orchards nearby, an 
sprayed each successive season can be 


to state that we 
thorough spraying cumulative in a considerable measure. 

orchard that is 
more and 


have found the effects of 
Unless there be neglected, 
carefully and faithfully 


more readily kept free from 


fungous diseases. But a few neglected trees, or a poorly sprayed orchard to the 


windward, is a constant and Gangerous 


menace to the orchard in which thorough 


spraying is done, as such a situation renders disease control much more difficult. 
We have abundant evidence that this is true. 


Nos. 5 and 6. Here, again, 


is demonstrated the 


truth that commercial lime- 


sulphur solution and dry lime-sulphur (or the powdered form) sprays are even more 


effective in scab control than are the 


3ordeaux mixtures, 


while injury to foliage 


and fruit is very much less where the lime-sulphur sprays are employed. We are 


finding the dry Eme- ulphur preferable in 


No. 7. It will be noted that where dry lime-sulphur j ] 
(with arsenate of lead) for the remainder of the 
percentage of sound fruit was almost exactly the same as for the formula 


application and only hydrated lime 
season, the 


given in No. 3, in which Bordeaux 3-9-50 was used in the pink. 


the latter respect. 


5-50 was used in the pink 


There was consider- 


able russeting of fruit from the Bordeaux-hydrated lime program but none from the 


dry lime-sulphur-hydrated lime formula. 


No. 8. This group simply but clearly demonstrates that when fungous diseases 


have been practically eliminated from an orchard by successive 
spraying, and with no seriously infected orchards or 
program will sive excellent results. By the use of either the 


hydrated lime 


sulphur solution or dry lime-sulphur as a spray in the pink, 
of lead, of course), we have a very excel- 


the successive applications (with arsenate 
lent spraying program for 
apples. And this schedule 

Here, again, is 
sprays; 
should not 
to “putter around 
the trees in sprinkles, 
rains to diiute 


attempt to use the very 


yx 


less sprayers who. at the end of 25 years of experience, 
spraying with good equipment and expensive materials as they ever did 


ineffective 
in the past. 


years 1925-26, the 
ecntages of scab-free apples. 
lime on the 


such scab-resistant 
gives fruit of exceedingly fine finish. 
evidence of the good 
but the orchardist who is not willing 
dilute 
and squirt his more dangerous and expensive spray solutions on 
splashes and patches and depend, as in the past. 
and distribute his fungicides and insecticides. We have known care- 


years of thorough 
trees nearby, a lime-sulpiur- 
lime- 
and hydrated lime for 
varieties as Grimes and Jonathan 
results of thorough spraying with mild 
to do his work carefully and faithfully 
sprays. He would better just continue 
upon the 


were doing just as poor, 


This demonstrates that in the scab prevention tests as well as in those 
directed against blotch, lime itself docs exert a well-defined fungicidal effect. 
lime plots in these experiments produced surprisingly high per- 
3ut the different brands of hydrated or 
market are quite variable in quality and freshness. Also, 


In the 


“finishing” 
lime alone 


lacks adhesive qualities as compared with copper-lime or sulphur-lime combinations, 


We are not advising orchardists to use 


lime alone as a spray—at least not until 


more is definitely known of the merits of the different brands. 


Nos. 10 and 11 


Colloidal sulphur is a 


safe and pleasant spray to apply and 


in the past season has given better results than the clearly inferior grades at first 
used. Up to the present time, it has not been quite so efficient in scab prevention as 


the lime-sulphur sprays. 


Sulfocide has given good control of scab when used in connection with Kayso 
(which the manufacturer explicitly advises when arsenate of lead is added to the 


spray). 
sprays. 
gave fruit of fine color and finish. 
of water, or one quart to 50 gallons. 


Conclusion 


The senior author of this article, 
deeply impressed with the evidence of 
excellent results from use of unusually 
dilute sprays at the outset of this 
five year series of spraying experi- 
ments under his personal supervision, 
promptly adopted a definite spraying 
program for his own apple orchard of 
20 acres. In this orchard, the foliage 
and fruit of the varieties more sus- 
ceptible to scab, such as red Delicious, 
Stayman and Rome, for a number of 
years previous had been rather seri- 
ously infected with this disease. A 
new orchard manager was employed 
and a new spraying program inaugu- 
rated, simultaneously. Four years have 
passed under this new regime, and 
apple scab apparently has been almost 
entirely eliminated. The foliage has 
been luxuriant, clean and healthy, 
while the fruit has not only been ex- 
ceptionaily free from scab, but exceed- 
ingly smooth and glossy in finish. 
Our spray program is a dry lime-sul- 
phur-hydrated lime combination, and 
so successful has it proved under our 
thorough system of spraying that it 
has been adopted in many other or- 
Ohio. The schedule and 
formula are as follows: 


We noted quite a little evidence of foliage injury, 
As in the case of the blotch prevention work, this highly concentrated spray 
It is used at the rate of one gallon to 200 gallons 


however. from the summer 


For the “pink of buds” application: 
Dry lime-sulphur....3 Ib. | to 50 gal. of 
Hydrated lime....... 5 Ib. water. 


For the petal-fall, two, four and 10- 
weeks applications: 


Dry lime-sulphur. .114 = ) - ‘ } 
Hydrated lime..... a ong ft 
Arsenate of lead. Vy Re J ‘ ‘ 


We shall continue to use this spray- 
ing program until one is discovered 
that is better for our purpose. We do 
not urge anyone to use it unless he is 
willing to do as thorough and timely 
spraying as we practice. Properly ap- 
plied, this formula fills our present 
needs most admirably. 

However, materials, methods and 
means for combating fungous dis- 
eases at this time are undergoing such 
a rapid transition as compared with 
developments during the past 10 years 
or more, that we venture no prediec- 
tion of what the next few years will 
bring about. Our motto or slogan will 
continue to be, as in the past, “Don't 
marry or adopt some particular method 
or material or equipment in orchard 
practice,” to the exclusion of newer 
and better means of performing or- 
chard operatipns. Let us keep our 
eyes and minds open for improvements 
and make use of the better of these 
until something still better develops. 


Tennessee Horticulturists Hold 
Successful Meeting 


CG M. BENTLEY, _ secretary-treas- 
e urer of the Tennessee State Hor- 
ticultural Society, reports that the 
joint meetings of the Tennessee State 
Horticultural Society, the Tennessee 
State Nurserymen’s Association and 
the Tennessee Beekeepers’ Associa- 


tion, held on January 18-21 at Nash- 
ville, were a distinct success from 
every standpoint. 


The horticultural program was well 
balanced and included addresses by 
prominent authorities. The speakers 
included L. J. Baskin of Tennessee, 
W. S. Campfield of Virginia, S. N. 
Varnell of Tennessee, G. M. Gay of 
Georgia, Homer Hancock of Tennes- 
see, Oliver Grimes of Kentucky, C. J. 
Haden of Alabama, Paul Stark of 
Missouri, W. C. Pelton of Tennessee, 
A. J. Ackerman of Arkansas, A. J. 


Gunderson of Ohio, E. W. Stillman 
of the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, and George E. 
Murrell of Washington, D. C. 

A large apple show was staged in 
the lobby of the Hotel Hermitage. 
The fruit was exhibited in boxes, the 
variety names and parts of the state 
from which the apples came being in- 
dictated by labels. The exhibit was 
arranged in the form of a map of the 
state and showed the varieties that 
did best in the different parts of Ten- 
nessee. The exhibit attracted the at- 
tention not only of the growers in at- 
tendance but also of tourists, sales- 
men and members of the Tennessee 
legislature, which is now in session. 

A barbecue and orchard demonstra- 
tion were conducted on the 65-acre 
fruit farm of W. H. Armstead of An- 


> . 
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tioch. The barbecue was carried out see Association: 
in true old-fashioned southern style, 
and the demonstration consisted of 
pruning and spraying. 


State Nurserymen’s 
president, D. P. Henegar, McMinn- 
ville, Tenn.; vice-preseident for east 
Tennessee, A. J. Fletcher, Jr.. Cleve- 


The officers elected for the three land, Tenn.; vice-president for middle 
associations are as_ follows: Ten- Tennessee. W. A. Green, Martha, 
nessee State Horticultural Society: Tenn.; vice-president for west Ten- 
president D. E. Hodges, Chattanooga, nessee, T. C. Word, Union City, Tenn. 
Tenn.; vice-president for east Ten- Tennessee State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
nessee, J. A. Parker, Kingston, Tenn.; tion: president. J. M. Buchanan, 
vice-president for middle Tennessee, Franklin, Tenn.: vice-president, D. 
Fleming Rainey, Columbia, Tenn.; E. Scott, Caney Springs, Tenn.; gen- 
vice-president for west Tennessee, eral secretary and treasurer, G. M. 


N. B. White, Oakfield, Tenn. Tennes- Bentley. Knoxville. Tenn. 











COMPLETE — Nothing To Add 


SCALECIDE alone Does All That Any 
Combination of Dormant Sprays Can Do 


Scalecide controls scale (fall or spring). It controls 
aphis and pear thrips without nicotine (delayed dor 
mant). It controls leaf roller and European red mite 
(delayed dormant) neither of which is controlled by 
lime-sulfur even with nicotine. It controls pear psylla 
(fall or early spring). It controls bud moth (fall or 
spring). In addition to all these things, the annual 
use of Scalecide controls some forms of fungous 
cankers, and invigorates the trees. 


It Is Pleasant To Use 


You could swim in Scalecide—it is so pleasant to use. It does 
not injure even the eyes. You can look straight at your work. 
Why use a caustic, disagreeable spray when you can use Scale- 
cide and do better work, at less cost, with comfort? 





It Is Guaranteed 
Scalecide is guaranteed to make a better orchard than lime-sulfur, 
This guarantee protects you absolutely. Men, like Stark Bros., 
who know orcharding and know Scalecide, use Scalecide. 


It Protects Stark Bros. $5000 Tree 


Stark Bros. paid the record price of $5000 for their original Golden Delicious 
tree—recognized as the parent of the most promising apple on the market. They 
cannot afford to take any risk with this valuable tree. Soto protect it against 
man and beast, they enclose it in a burglar-alarm cage. 
And to protect it against scale and every other pest con- 
trolled by dormant sprays, they spray it every year with 
Scalecide—the complete dormant spray. Can there be a 


more expert endorsement of Scalecide ? 


Save Money By Using Scalecide 
A 15-gallon drum contains enough Scalecide to spray, 
until they drip, the same trees as one 50-gallon barrel of 
lime-sulfur. 
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Neither nicotine nor spreader is required. Rime 
=< Moreover, Scalecide saves you half the labor of & 











spraying. Go to your dealer and arrange for your 
supply of Scalecide today. If your favorite dealer 
doesn’t have Scalecide show him this advertisement - , 
—or order direct from us (see prices to the right). Drum $2 extra: returnable 


—~<— Send For This Free Book Scalecide Prices 


Freight Paid East 

This beautifully iliustrated and instructive 32-page of the Mississippi 

book is a text-book that you cannot afford to be 50-gal. bbls. $38.00 
irs |i without. It pictures and describes your orchard 15gals. 11.50 ) 

pees \\\ troubles and tells how to controlthem. Itcontains Dyym 2.00 13.50 
\ | acomplete spray program, simple and easy to follow (returnable) } 












BIGGER. — 


SPR: AY ING \\\ —the same program that we follow successfully in 4 _— 10-gal. can 10.60 
erins | \ our orchard of over 30,000 peach and apple trees. 4 S-gal.can 6.25 

Ce ae we | \ This expensive book is free to any tree owner as 4 l-gal.can 1.75 
S \) long as the supply lasts. Mail the coupon today. 4~).guart can .75 
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B. G. Pratt Company, 50 Church St., New York, Dep’t 11 
Please send me your free 32-page book, “Bigger Profits from Spraying”’. 


My dealer’s name is 











His post office is State 
My name is 
My post office is State 





If you want information about “Sulfocide, A Better Summer Spray”, put a cross here > oO 
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SFUDEBAKER 


hi 
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x 7 Insured 





” for Just $1.00! The balance In easy 
onthly payments. You get the 


famous Studebaker 21 Jewel Watch 
direct from factory ate saving of 
au ¢ ‘0 50%. 

Your choice of 80 new Art Beauty 
cases and dials. Latest designs in 


ee 2 te weld. | yatew gold and green 

justments in- 

DOWN: fiudtng | heat, mA {sochronism and 

ositions. Insured for a lifetime. 

Ladies’ aE ia 5 Vatches, Men’s Strap Watches, 

Diamonds and Jewelry, too. 

monthly payments. Your credit is good! Write 

today for free book of Advance Watch Styles or 
Jewelry Catalog 


Watch Chain FREE! 


For a limited time we are offering a beautiful 
Watch Chain free. This spec jal offer will be sent to every 
@ne who writes at pace. delay! Get this free chain 
offer today—while It las 
STUDEBAKER WATCH COMPANY 
Directed by the Studebaker Family—known for 
three-quarters of a century of fair dealing. 
Dept. een South Bend, . Indiana 
Canad Address: Windso: 
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| On the Ocean Front Fireproof 


Che Breakers 


ATLANTIC CiTY, WN. J. 
Preterred in Winter 


American and Europess Piens. Sea Water in All Bathe 
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{ Orchestra — Dan cing 
Afternoon Teas nif Privileges 

} Therapeutic ~ Fire proof Garage 

| JOEL ILL 7M 4N, President 

















Cuts from 
7 both sides of 
= limb and does 
RS not bruise 
the bark. 
Made i in all Oiee and Sizes 

shears 
de lee: free 
to your door. 
Send for circu 


RHODES MFG. CO. ! 
lar and prices, 
322 $. Division Ave. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


RHODES DOUBLE our 
PRUNING SHEAR 
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Old Rugs 
Carpets 
Clothing 


Get NEW RUGS inReturn 


Get our Free Book on Rugs and Home Decorating cx- 
plaining how we reclaim old materials, weave beau- 
tiful, new, seamless. reversible, velvety rugs and save 
half. Latest colors in one and two tone effects. 
Some eep nap on both sides gives double wear. We 
caeres. freight, or parcel post from all states. 
es made any size and shape and sent on FreeTrial. 
We pay for old material if you are_not satisfied. 
iat chews rugs in actual colors. Gives new low 

es. Send coupon, post card or letter. 
Pre Rug Co., Dept. N-2136 Laflin St., Chicago, 


Olson Rug Co., Dept.N-31 36 “Laflin s St, t., Chicago 
Send FREE Rug Book and new low prices. 
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Variation in Rootstocks 
By J. L. Collins 


University of California 
FREQUENT source of perma- 
nent difference in yield of fruit 

trees is found in the variations in 
the seedling rootstocks used in prop- 
agating the trees. Until very re- 
cently little attention has been given 
by propagators of trees to this 
source of variability. 

The writer addressed inquiries to 
associations of nurserymen in New 
England, Minnesota, Missouri and 
Washington, to learn if they were giv- 
ing consideration to the variability in 
the seedlings used as stocks for bud- 
ding and grafting. The nature of the 
replies were negative in all cases. 
Some were desirous of obtaining seed- 
lings more resistant to various dis- 
eases and climatic conditions, but 
were not concerned about the hered- 
itary differences in growth and vigor 
existing among the individual seed- 
lings. 

At the present time, it is estimated 
that about 90 per cent of the apple 
and pear used in this country for root- 
stocks are propagated in the Kaw 
River Valley, near Topeka, Kan. Prac- 
tically all the seeds used for growing 
these seedlings are imported from 
France and Japan under the name of 
French crab. Little is known about 
the type of trees from which these 
seeds come. 

After one season's growth, the seed- 
lings are removed from the ground, 
graded according to size, which usu- 
ally ranges in trunk diameter from 
one-fourth inch, three-sixteenths inch, 
two-sixteenths inch to one and one- 
half-sixteenths inch, and sold accord- 
ing to size. Now what causes these 
seedlings to vary in size? They all 
have an equal chance for growth in 
the seed bed and nursery row. It Is 
the same thing that causes some men 
to grow tall and strong and others to 
remain small and_ “relatively less 
strong, and that is heredity. 

How will these differences in size 
of seedling rootstocks affect the trees 
which ultimately reach the orchard? 
Fortunately, this question can be an- 
swered in the results of a demonstra- 
tion. 

The director of the Citrus Experi- 
ment Station at Riverside, Calif., se- 
lected large, medium and small sized 
nursery seedlings, which were budded 
to varieties of orange, lemon and 
grapefruit. These budded trees were 
planted in alternate rows in the or- 
chard. After several years, the trees 
still showed definitely the original size 
relations of the seedling rootstocks, 
and, moreover, the buds placed on the 
large seedlings came into bearing 
two years earlier than those placed 
on the roots of the small seedlings. 
Buds placed on small, slow-growing 
seedlings are now supposed often to 
be the cause of dwarfish, late-matur- 
ing and unprofitable trees in the or- 
chard. Such trees can be prevented 
from ever reaching the orchard if as 
much care were exercised in selecting 
the right rootstock as is used in se- 
lecting the right kind of buds or 
scions. In this regard, the director 
of the Citrus Experiment Station sug- 
gests that: 





American Fruit Grower Magazine 


“We must no longer grow merely | 
sour stock or sweet stock and the like. 
The process must be carried farther 
and good stock varieties of sour 
orange and sweet orange must be dis- 
covered and named as stock varieties 
and every nurseryman should then use 
seeds from these varieties known to | 
produce good stock seedlings.” 

The same can well be said regard- | 
ing the production of stocks for ap- 
ples and pears. Macoun, working in 
Canada, and Dorsey, in Minnesota, 
found that seedlings of the Northern 
Spy and Malinda apple consisted of a 
number -of different types, many of 
which were dwarfish and sluggish in 
growth, a generally undesirable type 
for rootstock purposes. 

One fact stands out clearly as a 
result of these researches and that is 
that the vigor and growth of orchard 
trees is largely dependent upon the 
type of roots upon which it grows, and 
to obtain uniform vigorous trees, only 
large, vigorous seedling trees should 
be used for grafting and budding. 

It is evident that bud sports play a 
relatively small part in producing the 
variation in the productivity of indi- 
vidual trees of an orchard of the same 
variety. Individual trees showing an 
average production noticeably above 
that of other trees of the variety are 
seldom able to transmit this charac- 
teristic of higher production to other 
trees through its buds. 

Nurserymen should recognize the 
importance of more careful selection 
of stocks, and the fruit grower for 
the production of efficient orchards 
should consider yields on the basis of 
individual tree production rather than 
on the per acre basis. 








Trapping Rabbits 
By Jack L. Baker 


L4st winter my brother rid our 
orchard of dozens of cottontails 
which were causing serious damage. 
Incidentally, his operations were 
profitable, since he sold the dead 
bunnies at good prices. 

He used traps made of ordinary 
boxes about three feet square. These 
were sunk in the ground to a depth 
of about two feet. On opposite sides 
hear the top, holes about six inches 
square were cut in the boxes. Into 
these holes small boxes about one 
foot long and six inches deep were 
set and pivoted so that when Mr. 
Rabbit entered to partake of the 
cabbage hanging from the top of the 
box, he would fall in the big box and 
be trapped there. 

My brother fitted the top of the box 
with a hinged door so that the rabbits 
could be removed easily. 

The diagram presented below shows 
a cross section of the trap plunged in 
the ground. 


HE AME RIC AN Railway Associa- 
tion reports that due to the efforts 
of railroads and shippers during the 
past five years, the annual loss and 
damage bill of carriers has been re- 








New Coulters 
for Old “Acmes” 


Thousands of old ACMES are being renovated 
this year at small cost with new Coulters. They 
are then as good as the day they were bought. We 

are prepared to furnish Coulters for any Acme 
Harrow _ ace the No. 15 which was manufac- 
tured about 1890. Acme Coulters are made of very 
tough, hi tue ZL steel, Every one is backed by 
an unqualified guarantee—almost never exercised 
because they givesuch long and successful service. 


For Your Tractor 


The ACME line is built for use with large Tractors and 
for small Tractors of the garden type. Also combina- 
tion harrows for use with either horses or tractor. You 
can buy a horsedrawn ACME this year and add to it 
later the equipment for use with your tractor. You 
need no other tool to make a perfect seed bed ly 
and economically. 

Your dealer can furnish you | with any size cthg4 
Harrow or Coulters. Ask him. If he is unable 
supply you send your order direct to us. 


NASH-ACME HARROW CO. 
936 Drexel Building 
Philadelphia 


Penna. 








200,000 in daily 
world-wide use. 


DIRECT From Factory Wholesale Prices— Easy 
Terms—No Interest. 57 years proves WITTE 
most durable, economical — burns almost any 
kind of fuel — Semi-Steel Construction — Valve- 





in-Head Motor—WICO Magneto—THROTTLING ~ 


GOVERNOR — LIFETIME GUARANTEE. 
F Re Ee CATALOG Describes New 

Improvements, New Low Prices 
and Long Terms. Also Log Saws and Pumpers. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

2141 Witte Buiiding,, wees oy, mo. 
2141 Empire Building, PITTS H, PA. 
2141 Witte Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





SPRAY FRUIT TREES 


[ Destroy fungi and worms; insure larger 
yields of perfect fruit. 35th success- 
ful year. 

STAHL'S EXCELSIOR 
SPRAYING OUTFIT 
PREPARED MIXTURES 

Catalog containing full treat” 

’ j | ise on spraying FREE, Reduced Prices. 
§./ Wm. Stahl! Sprayer Co., 

= Bex 84 QUINCY, ILL. 









20 models. 





CATALOG READY! 
Write today—not next 
week, but—NOW! 

Buy our — Baskets» 
and Crates 


P WINTER DISCOUNTS! 
TheBERLIN FRUIT BOX co. 


ERLIN HEIGHTS, OH 
















STRAWBERRY 


Bears 2 Full Crops Yearly 
Spring and Fall. Great yielder of big beau- 
may tiful bermes. Write for FREF Catalog of 

¥ Berry Fruits,Trees, Shrubs, Vinea, Perea 


nials, etc. 
L.J. FARMER, 80x 242-S, Pi laski,W.¥ 





duced from $120,000,000 to less than 
$40,000,000. Plans were discussed at 
the recent convention of the Freight 
Claim Division of the American Rail- 
way Association at Norfolk, Va., with 
the object of further reducing the bill. 
































Diagram of rabbit trap ready for action. A box (B) with hinged cover is plunged into 
the soil. The rabbits enter through tunnels A, which tilt, as shown by the dotted 
lines. The bait (C) is hung from the top of the box 

















Pays for Itself { oes Any 


in one short season in money, 
e and labor sav Low || Plows, plants, 
Introductory Price makes it | CU!tivates, 
easy to own this better power ae ning 
garden tractor, ust the ; 
inachine for small’ farms, truck || GePth of culti- 
gardens, estates, suburban pl vating) mows, 
etc, Takes the “Back-break”’ out rons feed 
= farm tasks. Easy and cheap to) mills and 
rate. Sturdily built. Made with | other belt 
sheate or twin engine in —_ rid- || machinery. 
ing and we king t Use it all year. 
esr. Mower attachment has 3% ft W ite Toda ! 
utter Bar an nife that uses 
standard 3-inch sections, \ “ ¥ 


22 page il 
Free Book—j-2isaw 
Tractor Catalog. Tells how power 
farming saves you money. Ask for 
NEW LOW PRICES and full ine 
formation. Write today. Tool 
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Some Tendencies in Grape Pruning 


(Continued from page 3) 


defoliation, no wood being removed. 
From another pair of vines, every 
shoot was removed immediately be- 
yond the last cluster of fruit, leaving 
only approximately as many leaves as 
there were clusters of fruit. The 
third treatment consisted in the re- 
moval of the shoots beyond the fourth 


from the standpoint of either fruit 
quality or effect on the vine for suc- 
ceeding crops. 

General Pruning Recommendations 


The four arm Kniffin system ‘or 


closely related forms) of pruning is 
almost universally accepted as the 








TABLE SHOWING EFFECTS OF SUMMER PRUNING ON SUGAR CONTENT 
OF CONCORD GRAPES 


ee rr 
Shoots removed at fourth node............ 
Shoots removed at last fruit cluster...... 


Completely Gefoliated .........cccecscsee ‘ 


—Saccharimeter Reading 
(Per cent) 





Sept. 1. Sept. 13. Sept. 24. 
Hee weewer 13.38 16.06 17.38 
SaaS 12.13 14.50 15.44 
Soni Meare oe &.81 10.50 11.75 
Sawa wes 8.63 10.00 9.38 








node from the last cluster of fruit. 
The last mentioned treatment is at 
times approached in commercial prac- 
tice. 

As soon as fruit on normal vines 
began to ripen, effects of the summer 
pruning were noticeable. All vines 
from which leaves or wood had been 
removed during the growing season 


most satisfactory for 
purposes. In this system, the vine is 
trained to a single upright trunk sup- 
ported by a two-wire trellis. The 
bearing wood consists of four canes, 
one trained each way on each wire. 
At each dormant pruning, new canes, 
arising from points as near the trunk 
as possible, are chosen to replace the 
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Graph showing the effeet of summer pruning of Concord grapevines on the relative sogar 
content of expressed fruit juice. It is apparent that summer pruning of all forms 
studied was harmful to quality in the Concord 


showed signs of uneven ripening or 
complete failure to ripen. The more 
severe the treatment, the moré pro- 
nounced were these tendencies. ° Al- 
though the fruit on vines from which 
shoots were cut at the fourth node 
from the last fruit cluster attained 
sufficient sugar for dessert purposes, 
the sugar content was considerably 
below the sugar content of fruit from 
vines receiving no pruning. Fruit 
from vines of the other two treat- 
ments were very low in sugar content 
and were inedible as long as sugar 
determinations were run. It is of in- 
terest to note, however, that by No- 
vember 1, two and one-half months 
after the normal ripening season, 
much of the fruit on both these treat- 
ments was still hanging and most of 
it had turned purple. The quality was 
not high, but the fruit was edible. 
Some growers may try to use sum- 
mer pruning as a means of producing 
Jate fruit. It may have possibilities, 
but I do not recommend such practices 


old ones. The Jength of cane to leave 
must be determined by vine vigor— 
the greater the vigor, the more fruit- 
ing wood the vine can support, and 
vice versa. The ideal cane of the Con- 
cord is one-fourth inch in diameter 
or larger and has joints approximately 
five inches apart. In addition to the 
above canes, four spurs bearing two 
or three spurs each should be left 
near the base of each cane. These 
are called renewal spurs, and although 
they often bear fruit, their main func- 
tion is to supply desirable canes suit- 
ably located for the following year. 
It should always be the endeavor of 
the pruner to replace aged wood with 
young wood. 





There are about 33,000,000 people in 
the United States who make their liv- 
ing by producing farm products, and 
there are about 19,000,000 who make 
their living by helping to market 
these products. 
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A mature grapevine before and after pruning, trained to the Kniffin system. Note the 
four canes and the four renewal spurs, one near the base of each cane, These re- 


newal spurs insure well placed canes for the following year 
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Many farm women, t00, 


s ‘ 
now have esectric saunaries. 


Rural electrification 


—@ fut On more 


S the result of cooperative 
investigation carried on 

in twenty states, electric light 
and power companies are now 
building rural lines as fast as 
circumstances will permit. 
On 260,000 farms rural elec- 
tric service is in successful 
operation today. 
The same force which has 
done so much for industry 
will soon be available to an 
increasing number of farm 
The resources and experience 
of more than forty years o 
successful city service are back 
of this movement to bring the 
farmer the greatest practica 
help he has ever had. 
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With the desire to make full 





engineers representing the U. S. Dep, 

Interior, America 
Agncults 
Women's Clubs, 
Farm Equipment Manufacturers, and 
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Farm Bureau Federat 
Individual Plant Manufa 


rican Home Lcomomics 


than 260,000 farms 


use of all the benefits of electric 
service, and with the develop- 
ment of new equipment, rural 
electrification will open a new 
era on the farm. 


Rural lines cannot be built 
everywhere at once, but the 
light and power companies are 
ready to extend service to 
groups of farmers, which to- 
gether.can use sufhcient power 
to justify the building and 
maintaining of rural! lines. 

Rural electrification can come 
quickly—where farmers and 
the light and power companies 
work together for the same 
good end. Ask your power 
company for information and 


cooperation. 
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ThE eh GWG Electric D ag 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 WEST 39™ STREET: NEW YORK. N.Y. 
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"THE STAYMAN apple tree is a 


very vigorous grower in its early 
years and usually sets heavy crops 
of fruit. According to Prof. M. A. 
Blake of the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station, the trees there- 
fore tend to show decreased vigor 
soon after they come into full bear- 
ing. Furthermore, the iruit is com- 
monly deficient in size, olor and 
finish 

In view of these conditions, Prof. 
Blake advises that growers of Stay- 
man apples pay particular attention 


to fertilizing of this variety so that 
the trees may be maintained in a 
vigorously growing condition, as well 
as to proper pruning 


Just to Do Something 
Wife—We must give the 
maid a little treat of some sort for her 
birthday 

Dentist—All right. ie) 
some of her teeth free —Nagels Lus- 
tige Welt. Berlin, 


Dentist’s 



















Don't take chances 
with sprays! 


YOU can permanently injure 
your lungs with the chemicals 
you use in spraying. Protect 
yourself with a Dr. Willson’s 
Dust and Spray Mask! Allows 
free breathing. Keeps your 
nose, throat and lungs free 
from irritation and injury. 
Especially useful in the care 
of poultry, in threshing, in 
dusty work of all kinds. Ask 
to see one at your nearest 
hardware, drug or general 
store. Priced at $2.25. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, write 
to WILLSON GOGGLES, Inc., 
Reading, Pa., U. S. A. 


DR. WILLSON’S 
- DUST AND 
SPRAY MASK 


(Formerly Dustite Respirator No. 2) 














Better Farm Home 
Lighting 
[HERE are very few homes that 

are properly lighted, even where 
electricity is available. The impor- 
tance of proper lighting is being rec- 
ognized in the improvement of our 
school buildings. It is equally impor- 
tant that it be given attention in the 





home. After all, the measure of illu- 
mination is how the light helps one 
to see. Under some conditions and 
in certain rooms more light is needed 
than under other conditions; there- 
fore, special consideration must be 
given to the need of lighting. The 


intensity of lighting any area or sur- 
face is dependent on the need of light 
to see. 

In the farm home, the need of good 
lighting is felt especially in the dining 
room, also in the living room, when 
several try to read seated around an 
inadequate light. The intensity of the 
lights provided in the bedrooms and 
ial!s does not have to be as great, 
since these rooms are not considered 
as working areas. In every case, suf- 
ficient light should be provided to 
avoid eye strain. While most light- 
ing troubles can be charged up to dim 


ughts or lights of low ‘intensities, 
there are also examples of lights be- 
ing too bright. 

The need of better lighting is felr 





during the winter months. 
The evenings wre longer and the chil- 
dren prepare, and 
everyone else has more time for read- 
ing. There is also a greater need of 
good lighting ontside the house where 
many chores must be done after dark. 
Improvements in Lighting Equipment 

Many improveme have been 
made in equipment in recent years for 
farm house lighting. Much better in- 
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ye shall know then’ 


This Bible saying is now being ap- 
plied to the South, served by the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad—-- 
the South whose fruits are becom- 
ing known all over the Union. 
Peaches, Apples, Grapes, Oranges, 
Strawberries and other fruits are 
being grown easily in this favored 
land of sunshine, free from killing 
freezes, moulding wet spells and 
devastating drouths. Fruits that 
are readily sold profitably, at home 
and abroad-—bringing millions of 
dollars to the thrifty growers. 

Do you want to grow 
fruits? And what kind? 
Write and !et us tell 
you where and how. 
Full information and 
descriptive booklet, 
free.(But we cannot un- 
dertake to find salaried 
employment for you.) 
Address G. A. Park, 
Gen. Imm. & Ind. Agt., 
Louisville & Nashville 
Railroed, Dept. A.F.-5, 
Louisville, Ky. 



























dividual lamps are now on the mar- 
ket than formerly. These include im- 
proved kerosene lamps of the mantle 
type which really light a room. The 
gasoline mantle lamps are another 
inexpensive kind used in many farm 
homes where the owner has not seen 
fit to install electric or some type of 
gas plant. There is little question but 
that the most nearly ideal form of 
lighting is by means of electricity, 
when we consider the matter of con- 
venience, safety, beauty, economy and 
its capacity to actually illuminate. 
The development of the small unit 
electric plant, and the rapid extension 
of electric power lines, have put elec- 
tricity as a source of light and power 
|} at the command of all rural dwellers. 





Three Classes of Lighting 

There are three classes of lighting 
in use, the direct, the indirect and the 
semi-indirect. With direct lighting, al! 
of the lighting from the source is 
thrown downward, and any light which 
strikes the ceiling is reflected light 
The early method of lighting by elec- 
tricity was this class of lighting. Usu- 
ally a drop cord was installed in the 
center of the room with one socket 
provided with an opaque reflecting 
shade. Such a method of lighting is 
not satisfactory. 

The indirect method of lighting con- 
sists in providing opaque reflectors to 
throw the light to the ceiling, from 
vhich it is reflected as general illu- 
minati n to the entire room. This 
method of lighting is better than the 
direct from the standpoint of glare, 
but it is a very inefficient method if 
the ceiling and walls are dark. 

The semi-indirect method is the best 
of the three and is more commonly 
used. The reflector is similar to that 
used in the indirect, but it is made of 
| a material which allows some of the 
| light to pass through it withouvi being 
reflected from the ceiling. Such a re- 
flector diffuses the light, prevents 
glare, and also to a large extent pre- 
vents shadows, which is indicative of 
good illumination. 

In house lighting as well as in in- 
dustrial lighting, we also have lighting 
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classified as general lighting, 
lighting and a combination of the 
two. In the home in certain rooms, 
there is need for general lighting as 
well as localized lighting. An exam- 
ple of this occurs in the living room. 
General lighting is needed, and this 
can be provided by the semi-indirect 
method. Special lighting is needed 
at the piano or the work table. Care 
in the location of lighting outlets and 
in the selection of fixtures will go a 
long way in making possible satisfac- 
tory lighting. 


* 


Making the Home More 


° 
Attractive 

HERE are always a lot of small 

jobs about the home that may be 
done with little effort and slight ex- 
pense that will add greatly to its at- 
tractiveness and convenience. It is 
wonderful what a little paint and var- 
nish will do toward renewing the 
beauty of a room or an old piece of 
furniture. Most men and women and 
boys and girls have plenty of time 
to do such things if they can get up 
sufficient courage to tackle a particu- 
lar job. 

Start with some simple job 
painting the kitchen or enameling the 
woodwork in a bedroom. There are 
always certain precautions to take. 
For example, the surface sheuld be 
clean and smooth. Have the paint 
carefully mixed and use a clean brush. 
There is a little knack in applying 
paint to avoid streaks; this can be 
learned with a little practice. To brush 
out lines, finish the stroke toward the 
surface already painted. 

A job that may be easily done is to 
enamel chairs and tables that are 
bought unfinished. Unfinished pieces 
cost only about one-third as much as 
the finished articles. The person who 
can do this sort of thing will not on!s 
be well repaid in the satisfaction ob- 
tained, but will make a good wage 
when the money saved is considered 
When tackling a job of this kind, buy 
only good paint materials and care- 
fully follow the instructions given. A 
job of this sort is one that the whole 
family will enjoy, so be careful that 
too many helpers do not spoil the job 
When doing a job of varnishing or 
enameling, always do the work in a 
warm room and in one that is free 
from dust. 

In many homes there are old pieces 
of furniture, made of the finest mate- 
rials, which are covered with paint 
and relegated to an obscure part of 
the house. Such pieces if refinished 
in their natural colors would be al- 
most priceless. The first big job in 
renewing old pieces that have been 
puinted or varnished is to remove all 
the old paint material. Much of it 
may be removed by mears of a var- 
nish or paint remover. The job can 
then be completed by using scrapers, 
mineral wool, and sandpaper. 

After the surface is thoroughly 
cleaned and freed from dust, if in 
good condition apply a coat of filler 
and a coat of the best quality varnish 
available. Follow in 24 hours with a 
second coat of varnish, brushing the 
varnish out smoothly. After 24 or 48 
hours, polish the surface down with 
rotten stone and water. An old piece 
of felt hat makes a good polishing 
cloth. Wet it and dip into the polish- 
ing material and rub until the surface 
is perfectly smooth. After perfectly 
dry, apply the final coat, and after a 
period of a week, polish again with 
rotten stone and linseed oil or water. 
The results will be gratifying and 
worth all the effort taken 

Finishing Table Tops with Linoleum 
Often remnants of inlaid linoleum 
suitable for covering tops of work 
tables may be secured at very reason- 
able prices. For best results cement 
the linoleum to the top with water- 
proof glue or standard linoleum 
cement, and trim the edge of the 
linoleum flush with the table after 


like 


local cementing. 


To prepare the top for 
use, melt paraffin and with a soft cloth 
or brush wipe a,little over the sur 
face. Then with a warm iron press io 
all the surface will absorb and wipe 
off the excess. When it is cooled, go 
over it with a of spar varnish 
which will not spot with water. The 
linoleum top saves the dishes; hot or 
wet pans may be set on it without in 
jury; and it can be used as a bread 
and pastry board. A well chosen pat 
tern will make the table a pleasant 
addition to the reom, and the smooth 
surface needs only an oc¢asional re 
newing of the varnish. 


coat 


Checking Up on the Shop 
"T ABE a iook in your shop some 

spare hour and see if the tools are 
in place. Try the saw and see if it 
will cut, note the condition of the 
nuger bits, also see if the keen edged 
tools are sharp. While many farmers 
do not have adequate tools te do the 
jobs that need to be done about the 
place, there are many other farmers 
who do have tools, but they are often 
misplaced and are not to be found 
when needed, and when they are 
finally located often they are in poor 


condition. In fact, tools that are not 
in place are usually those that are 
neglected. 


In checking up the shop equipment, 
ask yourself the following questions 
(1) Is my shop equipment adequate 
for the work I need to do? (2) What 
condition are the tools in? Can [ work 
efficiently with them? (3) What do I 
have in my shop that is useless and is 
taking up valuable space? (4: Are 
my tools placed conveniently? 


Wouldn't it be well to have a tool 
rack? 
More Toois Needed with Power Ma- 


chinery 


With the advent ot power ma 
chirery on the farm, a greater variety 


of tools is needed thun formerly 
Special sets of wrenches are often 
needed, also chisels, pliers, .a haek 


saw, thread cutting tools and special 
drills. The farm hand who formerly 
drove a team took a supply of baling 
wire and binder twine to the field 
with him to hold his implement and 
the harness together. Now when 
driving a tractor, a more complete get 
of equipment must be available. 

As to the condition of the tools, dis 
pose of all tools that are in poor con 


dition. Worn out tools are expensive 
in the end. They waste time and 
often result in a poor job. A high 


class tool is the first step toward a 
first class job of repair or construction 
work. 

Useless and worn out and 
junk should be discarded from the 
shop. Old implements sometimes con 
tain parts that might be salvaged for 
repairs; they should be stored in an 
accessible place but not so as to clut- 
ter up the work shop. Remove all old 
boxes, rusty iron, and general scrap 
material that has accumulated. 

Finally, every shop should have a 
well constructed rack for the tools. A 
good tool rack saves space and it also 
saves time. “A place for every tool 
and every tool in its place” is a good 
motto. This is a motto that is hard 
for many mechanics as well as farm: 
ers to live up to. I have seen tool 
racks made like a bulletin board with 
an outline of each tool painted on it 
This sort of rack makes it easy for 
anyone to replace the tools where 
they are supposed to go. With every 
tool in a particular place, you know 
where you can find it when you need 
it. This saves time and improves the 
efficiency of the worker. In addition 
to the tool rack, another rack for lum- 
ber and other material is desirable 
The size and shape of this rack de- 
pend entirely on the amount and size 
of stock kept on hand. A rack makes 
possible the sorting of the good ma- 


tools 
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teria! from the junk and scraps. It 
leads toward economy and better use 
of materia} on band. 


Some Problems of Rural 
Electrification 


"TRE LACK of a uniform rural rate 

schedule is considered by many as 
being the outstanding problem in rura!} 
electrification. At present, one com- 


pany may have an endless number of 









rates. his is @ situation that is diffi- 
cult to explain to the satisfaction of 
the average rural] consumer. One type 
of rural rate is needed for all rurée 
customers. This rate shorld he 
equitable to all concerned, and it 
should be easily understood. Some 


led men studving 
ation problem be- 
solution is 2 rate built on a 


energy 






of the best infe 
the rural 
lieve the 
service charge plus a low 
charge 

Another problem is to build up a 
sufficient load so that a low rate will 
apply and at the time keep the 
power demand «as low as_ possible. 
The use of small motors operating 
staal] grinders, etc., for a long period 
instead of large motors operating 
large grinders, etc., for a short period 
Ip necessary. 

In applying 


ele err) 


same 








electricity to the farm, 
we recognize four types of problems: 
economic, agricultural, engineering, 
and educational. These are purely 
economic problepis, which are no 
doubt the most important as far as 
the final application oi electricity to 
the farm is concerned. Electric serv- 
ice must be supplied to the farmer on 
a basis so that it will serve his needs 
economically. However, we must also 
Incasure the value of electricity by 
its effect on the home lTife of the 
farmer as well as by its monetary 
returBs. 

There are agricultural problems, for 
in the adaptation of a new type of 
power there must necessarily be some 
slight changes im methods and prac- 
tices. Some of the new applications 
of electric power to farm operations 
are: electric sterilization in dairfes: 
stationary spraying: use in poultry 
production— water heating. brooding, 
etc.; use in seed germination and crop 
drying. 

There are engineering problems in 








the application of electricity to the 
farm. New machines will be designed 
and new adaptations made. Proper 
standards of transmission line con- 
struction that is necessary for farm 
electric service must be provided. All 
electrie transmission lines should be 
built to reduce hazards to a minimum; 
should be of sueh capacity as 
to insure good service without need- 
less expense 

Finally, there ure problems in edu- 
cation. Many farmers who now have 
electric power available from power 
lines can only appreciate it as a source 
They need to be edteated in 
regard to the practical economic uses 
ich electricity can be applied in 
farm. 


these 


of light. 





1OoO wh 
the many operations about the f 


Motor on the 
Farm 


"TBE ELECTRIC MOTOR has found 
great favor about the farmstead 
on those farms which have electric 
power service, according to F. C. 
Kingsley of itt illinois Experiment 
Station, who is devoting his entire 
problem of rural] electrical 
He states: “This is 
ess time and trouble 
art apy machine, and 
atures, such as its 
coutrol, 
appheation, uniform 
and jong life. The 


Electric 


time to the 





ptrol remoie 


ean be applied very 
stalionary machibe on 
due to its convenience, 


time about the farm in 

it does not need a 
attention and is always 
to vo in hot or eold weather. 
proper ; ition given to oil- 
ing, fusing apd cie ig, the electric 
nioter will last ahout twice as long 











With 





as the ordinary gas engine.” 
The electri energy required to 


motors is very 
operating is 
almost n compared to 
the labor reonired to do the same 
work by hand No fariner who has 
electric power available can afford to 
he without electric motor-operated 
mits wherever small gas engipes are 
now used, such as the water svstem, 
electric milker, small feed grinder, 
washing machine ream separator, 


veeuum cleaner, ete 


operate smail electri: 
slight, and the cost o! 


ligible when 





Compatible and Incompatible Graft Unions 


(Continued from page 8) 


Keisey to Robe very 
have watehed with 
interest severa? orchards of President 
(Domestica) grafted on Formosa 
(Japanese) in acer county. At 
tirst, the unions seemed to be good, 
but. after bearing four or five crops, 
the tops began to break off, thus jus- 
tifying the oid belief that such a un- 


mg topworked 
successtully. I 


ion is ineompatible. Another case, 
that of Imperial prune on Formosa, 


(James Henderson's 


in Yuba county 
behaved in 


orchard near Marysville) 
the same manner. 


Japanese varieties, on the other 


band, seemed to make a satisfactory 
union when grafted on Domestica 
sorts. 


AW Japanese varieties and most of 
the Europeans do well on both peach 
and almond. Diamond, a Domestica 
variety, makes a precarious union 
with peach, especially when nursery 
budded. When grafted on established 
trees, it greatly overgrows the stock, 
but not many break off. It makes a 
perfect union with almond. The 
Robe de Sergeant does not generally 
thrive on either the peach or the al- 
mond. 

Sugar prune on peach always makes 
a bad union, according to Millard 
Sharpe, of Vacaville. 

I have seen a single case of Jap- 
anese plums topworked on branches 
of an old sweet cherry tree. When 
1 saw the grafts, they were three 
years old and were making 2 rather 
weak growth but were bearing a nice 
crop of fruit. I do not believe they 
survived very long. 

Walnut.—The cultivated walnut can 
be successfully budded or grafted on 


seedling Engiish 


wainuts or any of 
the various species of black walnuts. 
The union seems to be good in all 
cases, but experience teaches that 
only one stock shovld be used in Cak- 
fornia, and that is the northern Cali- 
fornia black wainut, which is native 
to the Sacramento and Napa valleys. 
Walnut men have had some exper- 
jence in growing trees on the south- 
ern California black walnut and have 
found that stock to be unsatisfactory, 
possibly because the southern black 
does not normally make as large a 
tree as the English walnut. The 
northern California black, in good 
soil. will normatiy make even larger 
trees than the English varieties, but 
in practice the rate of growth of the 
two seems to be very much alike, so 
that the union is smooth and quite 
secure. The eastern black walnut 
normally makes a much larger tree 
than the English. In France, I have 
seen two or three species of Moroccan 
walnuts used as stocks, but the trees 
behaved much like ours do when 
grown on southern California black— 
that is, the stock tree was too small 
or slow-growing for the variety. 





ECRETARY of Agriculture W. M. 

Jardine stated in Salt Lake City. 
Utah, on February 4, that he would 
call an interstate conference of apple 
growers of the section as soon as Con- 
gress adjourned in order that the 
threatened embargo by the British 
government on American apples and 
pears may be discussed. The confer- 
ence is expected to clarify and make 
uniform the regulations issued some 
time ago by the Bureau of Chemistry 
regarding apple shipments. 
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Which Farm 
Engine 

W ould You, 







If you were given your choice between two farm 
engines—one with its cylinder, gears, bearings and 
other important parts exposed to sand, dust and 
dirt, one having a number of grease cups and oilers 
to fill, adjust and watch; 

—another engine with all of its important parts (cylinder, 
bearings, gears) ali completely enclosed in a dust-proof 
case, with a — automatic ae system that does 
away with a an engine that will 
run until the fuelis ex Sovanad without one moment’s attention— 





—wouldn’t you choose the latter? 


The John Deere Type E 


as the enclosed engine that oils veel. It has set new standards 

















in farm engine building. s longer life, smooth running, 
Jower upkeep costs and ease ia operation f 
result in time-savin . and money-making This is the John 
advantages } you want in your engine. Deere Direct Drive 


Pumping Outfit — 
compact, self-oiling 
—will run without 
attention until the 
fuel isexheusted. No 
belts, gears or chains | 
For years to come it will always be ready ie ee ee : 
2€ and money for you on your fit for the stock rais- | 


Be sure to see it on display at your John 
Deere dealer's. Ask him to run it for you. 
Built in 1-) 5, 3 and 6 H. P. sizes. 





to save tin 


lighter farm power jobs. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 


This tells all about this remarkable farm 
engine and fully illustrates its construc- 
tion. Write for this. 
Moline, IL., 


Address John Deere, 
and ask for booklet WS-71. 
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KITSEL N FENCE 


NEW LOW PRICES on! arm, Poultry anc) awn tence, 
Steel Posts, Gates, Barbed Vo ire. Paints and Rooting. 
Factory to Likes We Pay Ce Frei ht. “I saved $22.40° 

AN eo. E. Waired., romp County, Mich, 
Den’ t delay. wri te tod ay! for FREE Catalog, 


cate meme onpa BROS., Bex 206 soon ind. ens haa peace 
' js 2a a: 3 é ese Ba berry. 

Nk aa ae $ a $ $F Other var etieslioted i inour new Cat- 
x saa: cwg No. $37 Copy free on request. 
W.N.SCARFF & SONS, New Carlisle, 0. 








Berry Plants 


RFF Ss 35 Years in the 
Narsery Business 
= 


faws forte soil in the heart of 












































easing man-power 
for the man other 
tasks, the STAR cas 


HIGH-COLORED AND 
TOP GRADE | 





always te depended 
APPLY NITROGEN AND ye sg le 
QUICK ACTING LiME JUST ~~ 


BEFORE BUDS OPEN 8 to 10-mile breezes, yon wil? find it on the 
for years! 


enter | <= — == 
Timken Tapered Reller, or No-O1l-Em bear 


ings, running in oi, enable the STAR to 
breeze, 


get all the work out of the light : 
with a very small amount of attention. 
The famous GALVAZINK Coating, together 


ibeaLs 


mechanical features, 


with the fine 
satisfaction. 


NITRATE OF LIME 
years of perfect 


which contains both, It is guaranteed to contain a} long 


minimum of 15° Nitrogen 18.2°3 Ammonia and a et 
about 28% Lime, water soluble and immediately FREE pee ee eae 
book is waiting for you. Just 


available. 

atk nitrogen | a line will bring it. WRITE! 
; FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 

66 Oak St., KENDALLVILLE. IND. 


Dealers sell it. If yours doesn’t, write ue his 


name and address. We will see that you are 
™. WINDMILLS “ 


supplied. Write for beoklet. | 
TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PATENT. OFFICE. 










Kuttroff, Pickhardt &Co., Inc. 


1150 Broadway New York 
627 Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. i 
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The Garden Is Waking 
HEN March winds blow, they 
may bring snow in certain sec- 

tions. Where this is the case, the 
orchard woman turns from any con- 
sideration of flower gardens with the 
thought that there’s pienty of time 
ahead before spring. 

But the American Fruit GRoweER 
MAGAZINE goes to homes all over the 
United States, and for many of our 
southern readers March is a real 
spring month. April treads so close- 
ly upon the heels of March that, 
wherever you happen to live, it is not 
too early to give some thought to 
the garden, upon which will depend 
s0 much of the pleasure you should 
have in the coming summer. 

If your garden plot is’ not yet laid 
out, now is the time to decide upon 
its extent and location. I would sug- 
gest that you make f& about half the 
size you now fee! you can conveni- 
ently handle. 

Almost all beginners in gardening 
are disposed, in the words of a very 
homely adage, to “bite off more than 
they can chew.” The result is sure 
to be disappointing. The gardener 
gets so tired trying to keep a large 
area in order that she grows disheart- 
ened and feels disposed to give up 
the attempt. 

A foundation planting of shrubs and 
flowers about a new house will do 
more to improve the appearance of 
the home than any other one thing. 
From this, by degrees, the flower 
lover may progress to borders and, 
in time, a regular artistically designed 
garden may become the source of 
constant delight and pride. 





Young or Old, Be Happy 


VEN people who have faced every 

trial of life with admirable cour- 
age sometimes quail at the thought of 
growing old. True, it has its obvious 
drawbacks but, as a famous French 
writer points out, it is the only known 
method of living a long time. Like 
spoiled children, we want to live long 
without growing old. 

Look about you and take note of 
the happiest old people you know. 
They are those who have kept a 
fresh sympathy with young and old 
alike, who have not lost a_ kindly 
interest in life. To these comes 
“that unhoped serenity that men call 
age.” 


Serenity is a marked and most 


“lovely characteristic of many old peo- 


ple. The young are often restless 
with eagerness but in the company 
of serene old people we feel a blessed 
sense of repose. 

Old age comes especially gently to 
those living in rural homes. Their 
family ties are still strong. Three 
generations may dwell under one 
roof or within close call of each other. 

And about a farm or orchard home 
there are always a host of little 
things to do. What a blessing for 
oid hands that hate to be idle! 
Younger members of a family some- 
times make the tender error of wish- 
ing to do everything for the old peo- 
ple. “Now, Mother, you just sit stiil 
and I'll get it for you,” or, “Let me 
do that, I'll have time for it, if I 
hurry.” How unkind is such kind- 
ness. Better to hunt up occupation 
for those dear ones whose physical 
strength is waning. 

None but the young can hope to 
swim the Channel, fly to the pole or 
even win a race. But mental activity 
endures if exercised. Those who 
supinely take it for granted that be- 
cause they have reached a certain 
number of years they are past use- 
fulness or enjoyment, age much 
faster than the dauntless who ask 
themselves, “If I can no longer do this 
or that, with what shall I occupy my- 
self in place of it?” 

I read recently an inspiring article 
by Gardner Teall, on a delightful old 
English lady, Mrs. Mary Delaney. At 
the advanced age of 73 she began to 
make exquisite reproductions from 


nature of plants and flowers, cutting 
each tiniest part from many-colored 
papers and mounting them in graceful 
sprays on squares of black paper. 

So beautiful and scientifically accu- 
rate was her work that, though first 
undertaken as a mere pastime, it 
now forms one of the treasures of 
the famous British Museum in Lon- 
don. No woman of our time can show 
more enterprise than did this charm- 
ing old lady born in 1700. 

When her eyesight failed a few 
years before her death at the age of 
88, Mrs. Delaney had completed 1000 
perfect studies. Though she naturally 
grieved over the loss of her sight, she 
did not idly repine, but turned from 
her beloved art to the spinning wheel 
for occupation. 

Can we wonder that so fine a spirit 
retained to the end of her long life 
the active friendship of noted per- 
sonages? Thus she was spared what 
may be the real pathos of old age— 
that is loneliness. 


—_—_—_—— 


Teeth Made to Chew With 


ROM England, where teeth are so 

noticeably bad, comes the warn- 
ing of a physician who-claims that 
the practice of eating only soft foods 
is responsible for the deterioration 
of the British jaw. 

Our own dentists advise us that we, 
as a nation, also have a tendency to 
over-indulge in soft foods. We need 
something to chew on. Children fed 
on mushy foods alone cannot develop 
proper mouth muscles. Moreover, the 
digestive fluids do not flow freely 
from the unexercised salivary glands. 
This results in poor digestion as well 
as in dental trouble. 

The ounce of prevention is well 
worth while. Even if your own faulty 
habits of eating have made it too late 
for you to secure sound teeth, give 
your children the best possible chance 
to escape the pain, expense and dis- 
figurement of bad teeth. 

The three most important habits to 
instill in this respect are regular morn- 
ing and evening brushing, periodical 
inspection of their mouths by a relia- 
ble dentist, and a certain amount of 
crusty, chewable food daily. 


The School Library 


VERY SCHOOL should certainly 

have a library for the use of the 
scholars. Most of them do, and 
what’s more, the scholars make good 
use of them. 

For this assertion, we have the 
word of no less a personage than the 
librarian of the British Museum, 
which shelters a huge and wonderful 
collection of books. While touring 
our country recently, this authority 
remarked upon the unrivalled excel- 
lence of American libraries and upon 
our intelligent use of them, 

To our pleased surprise, he highly 
commended the use that pupils here 
make of their very excellent school 
libraries. In this respect, he found 
our scholars more studious than those 
of other countries. 

Has the school your children at- 
tend a library? It is sometimes rath- 
er difficult to establish a really worth 
while library in cornection with a 
rural school, but it is well worth the 
pains necessary. 

Haphazard methods will not do. Oc- 
casionally even school teachers will 
dampen enthusiasm by saying that 
the scholars don’t read even such 
books as they have. Why not? Other 
scholars do. What are these books 
they have? 

Sometimes the school library is re- 
garded as a convenient dumping 
ground for books of no especial worth. 
They clutter the home bookshelves 
and present a probleni for disposal, 
even a thin book being hard to burn. 
Why should school children read 
such books? 
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The Orchard Home Department 
By Mary Lee Adams 


Making Ends Meet 


F THE incoming end fails to meet 

the outgoing end of the bank bal- 
ance, a very strained situation is 
brought about and it usually results 
in cutting off from the outgoing end 
everything but sheer necessities. 

It’s been jokingly said that neces- 
sities are the less important part of 
life, but there’s no denying that non- 
essentials are immensely important 
also. Often, they seem more so to 
the woman than to the man of the 
family. He is doing his bit by mak- 
ing a living. She would like to make 
living more attractive. 

It ig to such women that the idea 
comes of earning something them- 
selves. They cannot as a rule enter 
upon a regular business career. 
Either they have not the requisite 
training, or the demands of home 
and children forbid their going out 
to work. 

Yet they do yearn for the things 
that, without being absolutely neces- 
sary, would add a great deal to the 
comfort, pleasure and appearance of 
the home and family. They hear of 
other women earning “pin money,” 
so why not do that? But when they 
get right down to it, the matter is 
puzzling. 

Some Big Successes 


One of the best known and most 
encouraging examples of pin money 
enterprise grew out of the celebrated 
Pin Money Pickles of Richmond, 
Va. Starting over the kitchen stove, 
just as any orchard woman might 
start, the business grew to imposing 
and very remunerative factory size. 

A similar tale was told me by an 
employee in a beauty parlor of the 
Far West, concerning a famous brand 
of face creams with which she had 
long been associated. This product, 
which now so thickly dots the con- 
tinent from ocean to ocean, began 
with the cook stove experiment of a 
widow in Chicago. There must be 
Millions in it today. 

Anti- Kink, a preparation for 
straightening the frizzy hair of the 
descendants of Ham, originated in 
much the same way. It made a large 
fortune for the clever colored 
woman, who developed an enormous 
clientele among the ambitious mem- 
bers of her race. 


Take Note of This 


Doubtless this list could be greatly 
multiplied, but the successes that it 
tells of, while far beyond what most 
pin money earners can reasonably 
expect, point to two important and 
stimulating considerations. 

First, in each case we have men- 
tioned, the individuals to whom was 
due the credit of originating and 
starting the business, reaped the 
reward. That is very encouraging 
and very different from the unkind 
fate which has befallen so many in- 
ventors whose patents have, indeed, 
brought wealth, but not to the in- 
ventors. 

The second thing to note is that in 
every instance mentioned, the prod- 
uct was good, excelling or ranking 
with the very best of its kind. Pin 
Money Pickles can’t be beat. Anti- 
Kink does what it claims to do. The 
cold creams alluded to are of an ex- 
cellence that induces millions of wom- 
en to use them and, what is more 
to our present point, to buy them. 


Do It Well 


No one who sets out to make pin 
money can afford to overlook that 
whatever is offered for sale must 
have merit. Put a few careless 
stitches on a trifle for a Christmas 
gift for a friend and you can count 
on enthusiastic appreciation. That’s 
friendly. But not so when an article 
is to be sold. That’s Business. If 
fairness to customers did not de- 
mand good work, the keen competi- 


tion of business, even in small com- 
munities, requires your very best ef- 
forts if you would win success. 

Gasping over the price tag at 
tached to some simple buf dainty bit 
of underwear or child’s dress in a 
specialty shop, we think, “Why i 
could make that in a few hours!” But 
when we express to the _ saleslady 
our surprise at the price, she replies, 
serenely, “You see, Madam, this is 
fine hand work.’’ There may not be 
much of it, but it is perfect in taste 
and execution. 

It all comes back to Emerson’s as- 
sertion that if a man living in the 
depths of a forest makes the best 
mouse traps in the world, the world 
will make a track to his door. I 
rathe? fear that today he might have 
to bring his traps to the edge of a 
motor road, but the idea is sound, 
particularly for thosé who, in the 
very nature of things, cannot go in 
for what is called “quantity produc- 
tion.” The home money-maker should 
adopt for her output the motto 
“Small but choice.” 


What to Do 


Originality is a rare gift, but near- 
ly everyone can do a few things well. 
What can you do that there is a de- 
mand for? Finding a market re 
quires some initiative, but thought 
and effort, the example of others and 
the good will of friends and acquaint- 
ances will help a great deal. Often 
opportunities lying close at hand are 
overlooked. 

There is not much to be gained by 
making haphazard suggéstions. You 
may have much better ideas than I 
can offer. For instance, the hunger 
appeal is admittedly the strongest 
and most universal, but if you live far 
from a thoroughfare, it wouldn’t help 
you much to be told what a thriving 
business is done at roadside stands 
with tempting displays of fruits, sand- 
wiches, coffee and cold drinks, honey, 
preserves, etc. 

If you must cook, perhaps your 
best prospect is to make connection 
with some established place of re- 
freshment, such as a tea room, or 
drug store lunch counter, to which 
you undertake to furnish certain 
things, or where you may‘ be per- 
mitted to place your wares on display. 
Once your product gets a reputation, 
there will be many eager bidders 
for it. 

Other Openings 

If you have originality in creating 
novelties or favors that will cause a 
laugh or be admired for their beauty, 
you have a good money-making gift. 
Hand-work, for which high prices are 
paid, may be placed in specialty 
stores. Or you might ¢reate a de- 
mand for your work among a circle 
of acquaintances by underselling the 
stores and yet getting a better price 
for yourself than most stores would 
give. 

In more homely ways, there’s the 
chance to help out with the neighbor's 
children. In cities, a rate of so much 
per hour is paid for this service. 
Women come in to look after the 
children while mothers shop or simply 
frivol. A well-bred, responsible wo- 
man is in such demand that engage- 
ments must be made days ahead. In 
the country, the little tots may be 
dropped at the caretaker’s home on 
the way out and called for as the 
mother returns. Keep the children 
so content that they will want to come 
again. 

Keep Eyes and Ears Open 


You yourself can best estimate the 
demand in your neighborhood. Friends 
and acquaintances often express a 
wish for this or that. The frequency 
of such expressions indicates a pos- 
sible market. If you possess what is 
called “sales ability,” you may even 
create the demand. A long felt want 
is not always recognized until it is 
supplied. Then all at once, as in 
the case of radio, dozens of people 
feel that they can hardly live without 
it. 
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Apple Varieties and Fruit Setting Factors 


(Continued from page 7) 


Response to Low Vigor 

The two groups of varieties also 
have a different response to low 
vigor. On weak spurs of all varieties, 
the central flower has a decided ad- 
vantage over the laterals. As such 
flower bearing spurs become lower in 
vigor, the competition for water and 


nutrients between the developing 
flowers becomes correspondingly 
greater. More flowers fail to obtain 


an adequate supply for normal devel- 
opment. 

On trees of low vigor, the varieties 
of the first group will set a higher 
average number of fruits per spur 
than varieties of the second group. 
This is largely due to the fact that 
the varieties of the second group have 
@ much larger proportion of lateral 
flowers, which cannot set fruit. With 
low vigor, even the lateral flowers, 
which could set fruit if they received 
an adequate supply of water and nu- 
trients, will fail to develop normally. 
This is indicated by the particularly 
low set of lateral flowers of the weak 
Stayman Winesap trees I-3, H-2 and 
H-3 (see table) receiving no nitrogen 
fertilizer. Moreover, in hand cross- 
pollination studies on weak Stayman 
Winesap trees, practically all lateral 
flowers failed to set fruit, leaving 
fruits in the central position only. 

It has become evident that trees of 
moderate vigor of the varieties in the 
first group may set sufficient fruits 
for commercial crops, while trees of 
the second group of varieties with 
the same degree of vigor are not 
sufficiently fruitful. It has been occa- 
sionally recommended that excessive 
fruit setting be prevented by reducing 
or withholding the nitrogen applica- 
tion to apple trees. However justi- 
fiable such attempts are to repulate 
the number of fruits set with such 
varieties as Baldwin, Jonathan, 
Wealthy, Oldenburg and others of the 
first group, they have absolutely no 
place in the cultural practices of such 
varieties as Delicious, Rhode Island 
Greening, Stayman Winesap and. oth- 
er members of the Winesap family 
mentioned in this paper. 

Response to Exceptional. Vigor 

As already suggested, the results 
from the fruit setting studies indicate 
that another and unknown factor in- 
dependent of competition for water 
and nutrients is to a considerable de- 
gree responsible for the differences 
which exist between the fruit setting 
characteristics of the two groups of 
varieties. This is indicated in 
by the failure of such a large percent- 
age of the central flowers of vigor- 
ous clusters of Winesap and Arkansas 
to set fruit. If any fluwer receives a 
sufficient supply of food and water, it 
should be the central flower of a 
eluster. Another expression of this 
is also found in the small percentage 
sets of the lateral flowers of all four 
varieties of the Winesap family to set 
fruit. Vigorous trees of Winesap and 
Arkansas often fail to set satisfactory 
commercial crops. However, the 
studies indicate that the effect of this 
other factor may be partially elimi- 
nated at least by the stimulation of the 
trees of the varieties in the second 
group to an esrceptionally vigorous 
condition. 

In this connection, it appears that 
an increase in the fruitfulness of 
these varieties of the Winesap family 
depends more upon this marked in- 
crease in vigor than the discovery 
of any particularly favorable pollin- 
ating variety. With Delicious and 
Rhode Island Greening, the import- 
ance of exceptional vigor cannot be 
questioned. In several instances 
where Rhode Island Greening had 
been unfruitful, it has been reported 
by several investigators to have been 
made sufficiently fruitful for com- 
mercial crops by heavy pruning. The 
unfruitful condition had been laid to 
inadequate pollination (even though 
effective pollinizers were present). 
The variety appears to require more 
than ordinary pruning and fertiliza- 
tion. Mature trees of Delicious should 
also be kept exceptionally vigorous 
for the most fruitful condition. 


pait- 


In connection with the effect of ex- 
ceptional vigor upon  fruitfulness, 
Heinicke and others have reported 
that the Anjou pear has also been 
made to set sufficient fruits for a 
commercial crop by heavy pruning 
when inadequate pollination had been 
previously thought to be the limiting 
factor. 

It should be kept in mind that the 
various branches of a tree may dif- 
fer considerably in vigor. The upper 
branches on a2 tree which receives 
five pounds of sodium nitrate or am- 
monium sulphate may be very vigor- 
ous while the lower ones are rather 
weak. The importance of exceptional 
vigor in all parts of the tree of the 
varieties in the second group, if they 
are to be satisfactorily fruitful, must 
be kept clearly in mind. 

Exceptional Vigor Not Harmful 

Exceptional vigor haus been consid- 
ered by some to result in the falling 
of the flowers or a decrease in fruit- 
fulness of apple trees. In the first 
place, statements have been made 
that trees during their first few years 
of blooming tend to drop their flowers 
Without setting fruit. It is becoming 
evident, however, that varieties dif- 
fer on this point. Trees of certain 
varieties, such as Baldwin, Wealthy. 
Oldenburg, Yellow Transparent and 
others, whenever flowers are formed, 
regardless of the age of the tree, will 
usually set several fruits to a cluster. 
Young trees of several other varie- 
ties, such as Delicious, Nero and Stay- 
man Winesap, just coming into bear- 


ing, May drop practically all their 
flowers without setting fruit. That 
this difference hetween varieties is 


vegetative 
the varie- 
somewhat 


due to differences in the 
condition of the trees of 
ties mentioned, seems 
questionable. 

However, as far as mature trees of 
the apple are concerned, there is no 
evidence that exceptional vigor re- 
sults in the falling of flowers. Prac- 
tices such as heavy pruning and heavy 
fertilization have not appeared to de- 
crease the percentage of flowers set- 
ting fruit. On the other hand, the re- 
sults indicate that the greatest fruit- 
fulness of certain, varieties mentioned 
herein is obtained when the trees are 
stimulated to exceptional vigor. 
Different Response to Weather Con- 

ditions 

Since it appears that even with ex- 
ceptional vigor a considerable pro- 
portion of the flowers of the varie 
ties in the second group do not ap- 
pear to be able to set fruit, adequate 
cross-pollination of the flowers which 
can set fruit is necessary. Unfavor- 
able weather during the blooming pe- 
riod would tend to decrease the yields 
of the varieties in this second group 
to a greater extent than those of 
such varieties as Baldwin, Jonathan, 
Grimes Golden and others of the first 
group. For example, unfavorable 
weather conditions during the bloom- 
ing period of the central flowers of 
Arkansas Black and Stayman Wine- 
sap would likely result in an unsatis- 
factory yield of these varieties even 
though the weather conditions were 
favorable during the blooming period 
of the lateral flowers. 

Different Response to Frost 

In view of the differences in the av- 
erage number of fruits set per cluster 
in the various varieties. it is obvious 
that frosts, unless sufficiently severe 
to kill all flowers or fruits, are a 
more serious limiting factor to satis- 
factory commercial crops in varieties 
of the second group than in those of 
the first. This probably explains why 
Delicious, Stayman Winesap and oth- 
er varieties of the Winesap family 
are known among orchardists to yield 
less satisfactory crops following a 
moderate frost than varieties of the 
first group. 

Practices Stimulating Exceptional 

Vigor 

Heavy dormant pruning and heavy 
fertilization are the most commonly 
used practices to stimulate bearing 


(Concluded on page 42) 
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Know How to Quit! A’ ; 


Night or day, in the routine of heavy 


work or in emergency—over rain- 
soaked roads or across miles of hills— 
your Speed Wagon will fight through 
odds that daunt an ordinary truck. 


Whether it is perishable produce, 
market-fat hogs, or a rush shipment 
across the miles to a distant depot, 
Speed Wagon will haul it dependably 
and swiftly. 

Faster than the ordinary truck, easier 
to drive, cheaper to own, Speed Wagons 
have a vital place on profit-making 
farms. Investigate the things that have 
made its leadership. See your Speed 
Wagon dealer today. 


SPEED WAGON CHASSIS PRICES — ar Lansing 


4-Cylinder $1090 6-Cylinder $1240 


Heavy Duty $1985 ; 
REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 











0D SEEDS 


». Grown From Selected 
~~ Stock—None Better—57 
~- years selling good seeds to 
satisfied customers. Pricesrea- | 
sonable. Extra packages free 
with all orders. Large catalog 
free. 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send for it 


R. H. SHUMWAY 
Dept. 13 Rockford, til. 
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won’t part with them for ten times their cost. 
Agawam Very sweet. Each 20c; 12. $1.50; 100, $10.00. 
Best greenish-white 
Large black bernes. Bunches big. 
Worden early, hardy. sweet. 20c; 12, $1.50; 100, 310. 
Postpaid and Satisfaction Guaranteed 
take one set each, from you. 
instructions formaking a beautiful! GRAPE ARBOR. 


Agawam 
Every home, if only a city lot, has room for them. 
Concor Best known grape. Sure to suceed. Fine 
(White Concord). 
12, $1.50; 100, $10. 
Strong, well-rooted vines ONLY §0c 
12 
Three Sets for $1'\.,)°s.2. "0 
Free With Every Order 
The Templin-Bradiey Co. 















map le 
Smith Typewriter Sales Corp., 
152.360 E. Grand Av. Chicago 








Hardiest kinds. Once planted and growing you 
Large amber-red berries on Ing bunches. 
for grape juice 5c; 12, $1.25; 100, $8.00 
Niagara grape grown. Each 20c; 
Extr 
Set of four best varieties 
one address for $1. Save S0c. Get two neighbors to 
Illustrated Seed and Nursery Catalog and illustrated 
5736 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Hatched Chicks 


ERE is a Smith equipped 
hatchery near you where 
better chicks are hatched, where 
you can get the kind of chicks 
that grow into paying flocks 
because they are 


Hatched Healthy 


The Smith principle of forced 
draft incubation furnishes more 
fresh air and oxygen than any 


other type. No hot spots—no 
cold corners. Lessdisease among Smith 
Hatched Chicks than any others. If 
you don’t know of a Smith Hatchery 
in your vicinity write us. 


Helpful Literature FREE 
The Smith Incubator Company 
q 2015 W. 74th S Cleveland, Ohio 
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NATIONAL POULTRY asiitee Dept. ‘it, Washington, D. ‘ 


QUALITY CHICKS 


g Chicks from winter laying, farm raised, mature stock, 

S. C. W. Leghorns, R. I Reds, Barred Rocks, White 
etnetane, Anconas, Black Jersey Giants, White Wyan- 
dottes, White Plymouth Rocks, Black Minorcas, Pekin 
and Indian Runner Ducks; $15 per 100 up. Live delivery 
guaranteed. Parcel post prepaid. Hatching eggs $8.00 
pet hundred up. Several breeds rabbits. Circular free. 

hipments will be made from one of our nearest associ 
ated hatcheries, 

GLEN ROCK NURSERY AND STOCK FARM 
Ridgewood, New Jersey 


FREE Book svocaee sor CHICKS, 






























Gives Money Making Secrets of Poultry Rais- @ 
ing. “Tells ~ to hatch, care —y and feed chicks Ff 
until fully grown. Gives plan of, Poultry, and 
TGATORS with Patented Ego Turning Troy oti 
gy Siueneeiniy Pace eine 
Get a Prices 
on Berr; ‘Boxes 


and c 
Baskets } 


Write for our 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Box and 
Basket Factory in the Country 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 102 New Albany.Ind. 


souDoN’s 7.377 ASTERS 
¥ SHAGGY 

( fe, = All Shades, All Colors, Mammoth 

Flowers. We tell you how to grow 

them. Write today—we will send 


y on qnoesh seed to grow 150 beauti- 
Giant Shaggy Asters. Also our 


FREE 
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| | Thrifty Fruit Trees| 


with records behind them for hardiness, 
productiveness, early bearing and other de- 
sirable qualities arethe sorts weship you— 
every onetrue-to-name. 46 years ofhonor- 
abledealings assure you of satisfaction. The 
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lists Apples; Pears, Plums, 














herries. Peaches, Nut trees. 
Berries, Grapes, ete. Also 
Evergreens Ornamental trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, etc. Write for 
free catalog. Teil us your 1927 
plans. We'll make suggestions. 


The Cole Nursery Company 
46 years at Painesville, Ohio 
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Rejuvenating the Living Room 


6¢7-4H, HOW I wish this house could 

suddenly be transformed! It’s 
so old and dark and dingy,” you muse 
as you gaze longingly at a group of 
charming interiors in your favorite 
magazine. ‘But I guess it'll just have 
to stay the way it is,” you murmur 
resignedly. “It would cost too much 
money, and then I wouldn’t know how 
to go about such an undertaking, any- 
way.” 

My dear, you can have your wish, if 
you really want it sufficiently to study 
and plan carefully, then to work tire- 
lessly till the task is accomplished— 
and you can do it withuut @ great er- 
penditure of money. Are you game 
to try? 

Study Type of House 


The first thing you will do is to take 
an inventory of all your assets (some 
of them may look like liabilities, but 
list them anyway). Note the type 
and general style of the house itself. 


Is it low and rambling and informal 
looking? If it is, then you will want 
the interior to be informal, homey 
and friendly in appearance. Is the 


house large and square and dignified? 
Then the rooms within the house 
should have an air of dignity, restful- 
ness and quiet, but not dullness. Is 
your house of the ever-popular Colo- 
nial type? Then are you fortunate 
indeed, for yours will be the joy of 
planning and achieving a true Colonial 
interior. It makes little difference 
whether your house is English, Span- 


ish, Colonial, or just plain house, so 
long as you understand that each 
house has a distinctive personality 
and that the interior must harmonize 
with this personality. The interior 
takes its cue as to type from the 
exterior. 


Take an Inventory 


The next step is to complete the 
inventory as to furniture, curtains, 
pictures, silver, china, linen, number, 
height and sizes of rooms. types of 
windows and amount of wall space in 
each room, and any other facts that 
might be useful in planning your in- 
teriors. If you have any really good 
old-fashioned pieces of furniture 
stored in the attic, such as walnut 
dressers or chests of drawers, or in- 
teresting chairs or small tables, be 
sure to list them too. When repaired 
and polished, they fit in most effec- 
tively with more modern pieces in 
halls, living rooms and bedrooms. 

Ye Editor hopes you are not in her 
predicament. She has a_ perfectly 
handsome heirloom spinning wheel, 
and, tragedy of tragedies, nary a 
place in her whole house to put 
it! But some day she’ll build a 
real Colonial house with a_ special 
place by the fireplace or on a stair 
landing for her spinning wheel. 

If you possess such a_ spinning 
wheel, be sure to find a place for it 
in your scheme of decoration. Then 
plan other arrangements and furnish- 
ings in keeping with it. It will lend 


a touch to your living room or hall 
that you could achieve in no other 
way. 


Study Magazine Pictures 


Now, knowing what pieces of furni- 
ture you have on hand, and knowing 
the general type of-interior best suited 
to your home and this furniture, you 
will begin to study. Look through all 
your late magazines and any other 
good ones you can buy. Cut out all 
pictures containing ideas that might 
be incorporated in your plan of decora- 
tion. Read any articles you may find 
that discuss your particular: style of 
house and its furnishings, 


You, and you only, can plan all the 
details of your furnishings. We can 
only offer certain suggestions and 
general rules by which you may be 
governed. The first need is for sim- 
plicity. Eliminate all ugly and use- 
less pieces of furniture, pictures, and 
bric-a-brac, putting into the living 
room only such things as serve a 
definite purpose and seem to belong 
in that particular place in the room. 
Never use photographs of friends or 
paintings of ancestors in the living 
room—they are personal and belong 
in the bedroom. 


Color Harmony Needed 


Another “must have” is color har- 
mony, for only through color harmony 
can you secure that effect of restful- 
ness, dignity, unity and charm which 
you desire. To do this, have the bulk 
of the room’s contents in neutral 
colors, such as creams, tans and 
browns, then introduce two or three 
brighter but harmonizing colors to 
add gayety and life to the room. Be- 
ware of too many colors. Also beware 
of too many different types of figures 
in wall paper, upholstery, carpets and 
drapes in any one room. The rule is 
figured drapes with a plain or prac- 
tically plain wall paper, and either 
figured rugs and plain upholstery on 
the furniture or figured upholstery 
and plain rugs. Figures should not 
be too bold in any case. 

In general, light colors and warm, 
cheerful colors would go in a rather 
dark room. By warm colors, we mean 


yellow, rose, orange, mulberry and 
red. A room which is bright and 
sunny could well be furnished in 


blues, greens or grays with just suffi- 
cient color touches to liven it up. Re- 
member, the brighter the color, the 
less of it you will want to use in any 
one room, if you would have a restful 
effect. Bright colors are all “stimu- 
lating” rather than restful. 


Background Important 

The floors, walls and ceilings are 
the background against which your 
pictures, drapes and furniture are ar- 
ranged. This background is impor- 
tant. It must be inconspicuous and 
yet seem to blend in with the other 
things in the room. If the floors are 
of hardwood, they need nothing fur- 
ther than a thorough waxing. If old 
and of soft wood, they may best be 
painted a tan color. The safest choice 
for woodwork is a good ivory or very 
light _tan-colored enamel. The wall 
paper should be lighter in color than 
the floor, but not too light. A deli- 
cately figured tapestry paper with just 
a tinge of your chosen color is perhaps 
the wisest choice for living and 
dining rooms. The ceiling should be 
lighter than the wall paper in color. 

Most houses which have been lived 
in for a number of years will seem like 
new places with just a new coat of 
paint or enamel on the woodwork, 
the floors freshly painted, waxed, var- 
nished or linoleum covered, and the 
walls and ceilings freshly papered or 
calsomined. With the addition of new, 
yet inexpensive, curtains and drapes 
throughout, the owner herself would 
hardly recognize the place. 

There are but few families in this 
country who- cannot afford paints, 
enamels, wall paper and curtain ma- 
terials with which to transform their 
home, especially since members of 
the family will furnish all the labor 
in connection with said transforma- 
tion. The homemaker can plan to pur- 
chase as little or as much in addition 
as her income warrants. Perhaps she 
can purchase these things now, and 


then month by month add a few other 
things as the money is available. 


Fireplace Is Center 


At last. you are ready to begin the 
actual planning. Take paper and 
pencil and jot down the main pieces 
of furniture for the living room. Has 
it a fireplace? Then that will be the 
center of interest and other furnish- 
ings will, in the main, be grouped 
around it. Lacking a fireplace you 
will have to plan a center of interest 
in the form of a group, such as a 
divan with picture, mirror or tapestry 
above it, chairs set formally at either 
end and possibly a low table or bench 
in front. This ‘center of interest” 
would occupy the center of the 
largest wall space. Every living room 
must have a center of interest. A 
good-looking oblong table might take 
the place of the divan in the group 
mentioned. 

Perhaps both the rug and the up- 
holstered furniture are figured. You 
can remedy this by making slip cov- 
ers of tan or gray or brown denim to 
fit the upholstered pieces. These slip 
covers will cost very little and will 
change even a most uninteresting or 
positively ugly chair or divan into a 
charming and harmonizing piece of 
furniture. If the rug is plain, but the 
figures and colors in the upholstery 
are uninteresting or too gaudy, you 
can make slip covers of cretonne or 
glazed chintz in suitable colors with 
conventional figures. This same cre- 
tonne or chintz could be used for 
drapes at the windows. 


Paint Renews Chairs 


If you have among your pieces of 
furniture certain chairs, small tables, 
or possibly a desk that has grown 
shabby from long service, these can 
be refinished. The chair and a small 
table would make a charming group 
if enameled some gay color which 
would tone in with the other furnish- 
ings, drapes, and rugs—such as 
orange, blue, black with orange or 
bright blue decorations, green or mul- 
berry. If there is a small, spindle- 
backed rocker, this might also be 
painted the same color for use in an- 
other part of the room. The desk 
may be refinished, together with a 
suitable plain chair, so that they will 
be as good as new, and possibly even 
more distinctive looking. To do this, 
remove the old finish with varnish 
remover, sand the. surface, then re- 
finish with several coats of walnut 
varnish, sanding lightly between each 
coat. The last coat may be sanded 
lightly with fine sandpaper or rubbed 
with powdered pumice stone and oil, 
and finally waxed. This latter treat- 
ment gives a rich, dull polish. 


Various Drapes Described 


Drapes can be made in innumerable 
styles, all of them good, and most of 
them suitable for the ordinary living 
room. Valances may be pleated, plain 
and mounted on a shaped frame, 
gathered, shirred or omitted entirely. 
They may be scalloped or straight at 
the edge, and either plain hemmed, 
bound in black, or fringed. Living 
room drapes should be lined with un- 
bleached muslin or pongee if they are 
to retain their shape and color longest. 
Thin glass curtains may be omitted if 
desired, but in most cases the room 
assumes a “bare” aspect without 
them. 

Glazed chintz would be most effec- 
tive with a straight pleated valance 
and straight hanging side panels over 
thin tie-back glass curtains. Cretonne 
looks exceedingly pretty when used in 
a scalloped, blackbound valance over 
straight or tie-back side panels, with 
or without glass curtains. A very 
new window drape arrangement is 
the use of gayly painted wooden 
curtain rods with large wooden rings 
to match which hold the panels of cre- 
tonne. Glass curtains are sometimes 
used with this arrangement, but val- 
ances are always’ omitted. The 
wooden-rod-and-ring style takes the 
least material of any type, perhaps, 
and the effect is quaint and charming. 
Pongee and tan net curtains with tan 
silk fringe make quiet but rich look- 
ing curtains. Silk drapes are extreme- 
ly expensive and are really out of 
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lace in the home of medium-income great, unbroken wall spaces. Pictures 
p 
folks. should fit the space in which they’re 
The shape of the window or the hung. Small pictures on related sub- How far do 
| the grouping would affect the choice of jects may be hung as a group most 
_and drapes. If the window is long and effectively. Pictures should be chosen e 
eces narrow, use a deep valance, and let with care, and each should have real ou walk behind 
Has the side panels fall to the lower edge meaning to the beholder. They should 
» the of the window apron. If the window be hung, as a general rule, on a level e 9 
nish- is wide and low, the valance may be with the eye of the average person. a cu tivator 
uped shallower, and the side panels may Frames for pictures should be simple e 
Br well fall to within one inch of the and in harmony with the colors in the Ww you hook the single-tree into the clevis of a walking cultivator 
. ‘ floor. The longer the side panels, the picture itself. you may be off for a few hundred yards through the family truck patch. 
satry wider they must be if they aren't to Few Accessories Needed Or for several miles between rows of corn, or potatoes; tobacco or beans. 
ith appear “skimpy.” A group of windows A i iad. aacawien’ ill What sort of a job will it be when it’s done? Don’t wait until cultivating 
ither together is usually treated as one A few well chosen accessories wi : P 
h A : i : Sta Pnaens Salve days are upon you to make up your mind that you'll have a Planet Jr. 
enc large window, with valance and side complete the living room furnishings. P F 
t” - : : Spinks : : pens No. 8 Horse Hoe this year. Planet Jr. No. 8 is the most famous five-tooth 
res panels or possibly with rod and rings Several books between book-ends on : P ‘ 
h sy ] : ; Seid = sae sae walking cultivator made. It is the last word 
the and side panels alone, if that is the 4 low table beside the reading chair, 3 : carts: 
; =e a ‘ , gay « ' “ra sities in easy handling; for strength and rigidity; 
oom etyle chosen tor the living room a few gay colored pillows on the divan, : : eee 
. get $ for convenience in adjusting by handy levers 
4 i i © MBP oh the toe, one oF mite to the just right depth and width of cut. It 
take Rug Gives Unity pairs of candlesticks, the fireplace pantie rhe pl fe “ . : 
roup Rugs may be room-size or in groups fixtures and a few pieces of pottery bills _ 
; ee are all that will be needed Full information about this famous tool is given on 
of smaller ones. The small ones are ¢ _ : ee pages 34-36 of the Planet Jr. Catalog. Mailed free on 
up- less expensive and may look very Furnishings for the other rooms of request with handy home gardening manual— 
You nice, but they do not unite the room the house will be discussed next Home Gardens—How to ‘Grow What You Eat’”, 
cov- into one whole, as do the larger rugs. mouth in these columns. 
— Wilton and Axminster rugs are the ee * erinsconmewi — Inc. 
sll 7 obri i ‘or 5 ears Largest Manufacturers 
wilt best of the fabric group, but are quite - of Specialized Field and Carden 
1 expensive. They come in beautiful Brush for Papering Implements in the World 
e or colors and designs and will wear for é ; 
he Sc . P t. 26-C, 5th & Gl d Ave. 
to a many years with reasonable care. If OR A real labor saver few things — —_. 
> of your furniture and house should be ~ Can beat the wall-paper brush. It 
the suited to the Colonial type, you may is about 12 inches wide, long bristled, ue ais 
tery use oval rag rugs in suitable colors, 2nd especially designed for the pur- 
you or you may make some of the quaint pose. With the aid of this brush, you 64 BREED So AMAZING eanueenee CHIX 
> OF hooked rugs so popular just now. can pat on the paper so that no ugly geese. Choice, pure-bred northern raised. 
2 ! ea Per: f E r ‘ Y Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices. All breeds. Low terms. Real service. State accredited. 3-color 
with Some farm housewives prefer a room- shiny strips show where the paper Fon oe ong tl glee At it 34 yrs, instructive catalog free. It gives the facts _ 60,000 chicks week- 
cre- size linoleum in a plain or delicately was joined—the almost invariable re- ®. F. Moctbert Co. Gon 95, Monkato Minn ly. You know you'll get real quality and prices from 
. Pf : > . F. Ne be G 
for figured design and suitable color. sult where any other tool or rag is ubert Co., Box 838, Mankato, Minn. MISSOURI STATE HATCHERY Box 2.3 Butler, Mo. 
Then they use smaller fabric rugs in used for this purpose. Many homes es ee = a 
suitable places on this linoleuni. will be repapered this spring, so those 
Large, heavy pictures are out of housewives should save themselves 
- of place except in large rooms with work by buying this brush. 
les, 
own 
ral Additional Apple Reci 
nall itional Apple Kecipes 
‘ou ‘ ‘ 
nie 4 NEVER do we tire of apples. The average housewife keeps them on hand 
ish- in the fresh, dried or canned form, throughout the entire year. They 
form the basis of many breakfast, luncheon or dinner dishes. They can be 
as 
or used in innumerable ways in pies, cakes, cookies, puddings, fritters, sauces 
nul- and salads. Additional recipes using apples should always be welcomed. 
7 Apple Tapioca skin. Scrape off red portion of pulp from 
e 6 T. tapioca % t. salt skin and apply to apple. Reduce water in 
an- c cola water it Savi juice syrup till thick. Remove frem fire, add 
esk No hollin wat ™ tee sugar orange juice and pour over apple. Serve 
a ‘ & 3 sake + a Bi cold with whipped cream. Profe sor Fred C S 
art apples ’ . 
will Wash, pare, core and cut apples in _ Apple Gelatin Pudding s - ears 
ven eighths. Soak tapioca in cold water for 1 oa i% if. Brgy oh 3 Lge water. ‘ 
* our. Place all ingredients in double boil- Issolve in “4 ¢. boling water. f 
his, = and cook 1 hour. When cold serve 2 ¢. apple pulp (cooked and run through avors consistent 
‘ish with sugar and cream. a sieve). - 
re Seal en i re cut fine. eae e 
g callope pples T. honey (more If desired sweeter). h d f l 
nut 4 tart apples 2 T. lemon juice 3 T. lemon juice (less if tart apples). Orc ar ertl ization 
ach % c. sugar le. soft bread Mix all together, add the dissolved gei- 
e Cinnamon erumbs atin and mold. When firm serve with S Ieofessor Fred * Sear : “Denoreccive 
a Nutmeg 16 c. butter whipped cream. This amount serves four. . : | I — nay Fred ©. Sears in wi: icici 
oil 4 T. water Apple Crumb Loaf reharding 
. or é ad e crumbs. But- , ; } nae ; , f 
pat or a betane Gen. "Cocet bottom of Aish wound Eee SS Se Usually the man succeeds in proportion as he fer- 
7 ; ave se washe are wyers é Sa 1inly slic oo - o fertilizes vear after vear . 
SS bry ee ee tee apples. A layer of crumbs should be on — 3 he man. wh fer a yeat atter year, dapat 
crumbs. Sprinkle the apples with the top and on the bottom. Sprinkle each le Nas a crop ot Iruit on ls trees or not, is the man 
; _ a] . layer of apples thickly with grated cheese who usually has a crop 
sugar, spices, lemon juice and water. , x -: sete aes on sppodbslasabet tr ally has % p. 
ble ith ti 5 ET enumniG? Sm and season with salt and dash of paprika. 
Cover with the rest of the crumbs, an Add milk or water to moisten. Bake fn That’ h it? aes ee eee ee 
of bake until the apple is tender, which g moderate oven until the apples are ten- lat Ss why its easy to tell, almost at a glance, 
in should be about one-half hour. Apple der, A tablespe £ oil over : rr oor nm . ee ere ae as AHerete 7 
= sauce may be used in place. of the raw fives 4 ridher brown cola, Over the top whether or not an orchard has been consistently 
apple, in which case a shorter time for fertilized. The condition of the trees tells the storv. 
ne, baking will be necessary. Serve with Apple Cake . 
ly. ‘ream and sugar. 2 ¢. flour. 1 sour apples. A generous supply of quickly available nitrogen 
3 T. butter. 2 t. bakin owde : A : are : - - os 
ha Apple and Celery Salad Le. milk. i —<—_- ‘ in the form of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia is 
, 114 c. celery 2. lemon juice 1 egg. eded before | S 1 , mcrenrcse “— 
ng 114 c. apple Mayonnaise Sift together flour, baking powder and neede a erore ossom tine to increase the amount 
in- Wash and scrape celery. Cut into 14- prog in butter with two knives until of fruit set, enable the tree to carry a full crop ot 
inch lengths. Pare apples and cut into evenly distributed. Add milk and beaten a eee es my : as ee 
ni %—-inch cubes. Add lemon juice to apples egg.. Turn out in shallow greased pan ws i sized Irtit to Inaturity and promote fruit bud 
st. and mix lightly with celery. Arrange on Pare, quarter and cut apples in_ thin formation for next vear’s crop. 
if lettuce leaf and add spoonful of salad_ Slices, then press sharp a s into dough 4 
“oss arrangir i rows. Sprinkle wi suga : es 4 ? ¢ bs 
int arenes and cinnamon, Bake vous 30 oA \ dime or a quarter spent each year for Arcadian 
u Carrot and Apple Salad é ; a Sulph: ¢ “ a : ah wand ° 
; Sulphate of Ammonia on each tree for a period ot 
14 c. apple cubes % ec. cut celery Steamed Apple Pudding =i 1 neering ear ee Sort | Ee ag 
C= %4 c. carrot cubes Boiled dressing 2 ¢. flour oT. butter HVve years 1S ound to snow a handsome pront. 
ce Mix ingredients lightly together one- 4. a powder § % c. milk Consistent fertilization pays. 
er half hour before serving. When wanted “% t. salt 4 apples 
arrange on lettuce leaves for individual Mix and sift dry ingredients, work in i — st: : : 
ne service. Top with a spoonful of salad butter with tips of fingers, add milk grad- Results prove the availability of the nitrogen in 
in dressing and a dash of paprika and serve. — mixing with knife; toss on floured 
, oard, pat and roll out. Place apples ° 
er Apples With Prune Juice ( ae ; : : a ‘ ~ 
pared and cut in eighths) on middle of 
th 6 apples % c. brown sugar dough. Sprinkle with 1 T. sugar mixed Uu. ated mmonia 
ry 6 t. butter 2c. prune juice with % t. salt and % t. nutmeg. Bring ' 
is "Core and pare the apples and cut them dough around apples and carefully lift in- THE BARRETT COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
in halves crosswise. Place them in a to buttered mould or 5-Ib. lard pail: or 7 " 4 
on baking dish with % t. butter in the cen- apples may be sprinkled over dough and Atlanta, Georgia New York N Y Medina, Ohio 
5 ter of each half. Sprinkle the apples dough rolled like a jelly roll. Cover close- Montgomery, Ala. ? br be Berkeley, Calif. 
e- with the brown sugar and pour the prune ly and steam 1 hour and <0. minutes, eee GS ES GEES SS SES ES SE SS Se Ge es GS eS oe oe 
- juice, drained from stewed prunes, over Serve with vanilla or fruit juice sauce. 44-97 
vt all. Cover the apples and bake at 400 de— ‘Twice the number of apples| may be aa . . ny - ‘ i 
- xrees Fahrenheit until tender, basting —s_-, Bs: pong od pe cooked until The Barrett Company (address nearest office) 
“|e ah i 7 ral so In a Ke e on top-o ne range, coOvV- e . ° P 
“4 area mg ay oe eg Or ered with dough, rolled to size to fit in Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. | 
, the e ini aki srve kettle, then kettle covered tightly, and Str CSCI” EIMICPOUENE TRS cos cas xpicidclen ue cu caduc cate patoew ends 
8, not ok we or Ohne — —< cd gay Pag — i ” (ae ae a rops on line above) | 
on dis or serving, the apples will be : . , : Ne Bend aonb 
- Blushing Apples on the top. Serve with cream or with and wish you to send me bullets on these subjects. | 
: L t. orange juice. 1 T. sugar. vanilla sauce. 
K- 1 red apple. % c. water. ae one eal | 
P- Wash and core the apple. Place in a - equals § teaspoonful. 
of small kettle, add sugar and water and 1 T. equals 1 tablespoonful. 
boil until tender, turning as often as is 1 c. equals 1 cupful. 
necessary. When done lift carefully the All measures are level. 
aw 
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No. 2848—Slender Lines. 

Cuts in sizes 18 years, 36, 
and 46 inches bust measure. 
size requires 35, yards of 
terial. 


40-inch 





38, 40, 42. 44 
The 36-inch 


No. 2968—Suitable for Stout Figures. 


Cuts in sizes 36, 


. 40, 
48 inches bust measure. 


42 
33 yard of 27-inch contrasting. 
No. 2008—Youthful Model. 

Cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 
inches bust 


42, 


% yard of 2/-inch contrasting. 
No. 2611—Coat Frock. 

Cuts in sizes 36, 38. 
inches bust measure 


40, 42, 


22-inch contrasting. 
No. 2967—Sports Dress. 


44, 


44 


44 
L Size 36 requires 35g 
yards of 40-inch material with 1 yard of 


and 46 


Cuts in size: 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 


42 and 44 
inch size 
material. 
No. 2010—Boy’s Blouse. 
Cuts in sizes 4, 6, 8, 


inches bust 
requires 31, 


measure. 
yards 


10 


and 12 


The 36- 
of 40-inch 


years. 


ma- 


46 and 
I The 36-inch size 
requires 3 yards of 40-inch material with 


and 46 
: measure. The 36-inch size re- “ 
quires 314 vards of 40-inch material with 


— el 
ss 


Lic 


4) 
Were 











The 8-vear size requires 1% yards of 36- 
inch material. 


No. 2069—One-Piece Dress. 

Cuts in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. The 36- 
inch size requires 3 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial with 14% yards of 32-inch contrast- 
ing. 

No. 2312—Attractive Apron. 

Cuts in sizes 36, 40, 44 and 48 inches 
bust measure. The 36-inch size requires 
23%, yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 2552—Junior Frock. 

Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
The 8-year size requires 2 yards of 40- 
inch material. 

No. 2337—Child’s Rompers. 


Cuts in sizes %4, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 
years. The 4-year size requires 2 yards ~ 


of 42-inch material with yard of 36- 
inch contrasting. 
No. 2644—Junior Frock. 

Cuts in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. The 
8-year size requires 1% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 
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ORDER BLANK FOR PATTERNS—Price 10 cents each 


For each pattern you order, send 
FASHION DEPT.. 

Enclosed flad...... bes ewe aioe’ 

ae SEE eee BIS. .00. 


Name..... 


& 
POMERERNGG, 2c scccoccvcccoccecceesces 


eee eee ee eee ee ee 


10 « 


‘ents 


AMERICAN 


cents for 


in eoin or one-cent stamps (coin preferred) 


FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


22 East 18th St., New York, N. Y¥. 
which send me the following: 
Ro ee ee Bike... weccccccccoses 
MABTRED oc cw ban csctenencense eer eveccceses 
State eeessceee Serrererrrer rere ee reer eee 


American Fruit Grower Magazine 








Classified Advertisements 


ADVERTISING RATES, 15 CENTS A WORD 
Write advertisement on separate sheet. Please 
enclose cash with order. For advertisements 
addressed in care of this publication, allow 
5 words for address, 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
All advertising copy, discontinuance orders 
or change of copy must reach this office by 
the 10th of this month for next issue. 


Address 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 











AGENTS—SALESMEN WANTED 

NO DULL TIMES SELLING FOOD—PEOPLE 
must eat. Federal distributors make big money; 
$3,000 yearly aud up. No capital or experience 
needed; guaranteed sales; unsold goods may be 
returned. We furnish you with sample Case, 
license and FREE SAMPLES for customers. Sure 
repeat orders. sxclusive territory. Ask _now! 
al Pure Food Co., W-2307 Archer, Chicago. 
TS, $240 MONTH. DRI-KLEAN-IT MAKES 
car look like new. Removes mud, grease, 
all in one operation, No soap or 
Cleans any car for 10ce, Wonderful 
territory. Big. opportunity to 
make $5,000 a year. Write quick for partict ars 
and free sample. American Accessories Co., 
Desk 504, Cincinnati, Olio. 
AGEN‘ QUICK 
offer. Samples and auto furnished. $17.50 
daily plus bonus. Introduce new line hosiery 
guaranteed 7 months. New sure-fire selling plan 
gets big business. Start on credit. Samples fur- 



















AGE? 
any 
tar, road oil, 
water used. 

seller, Exclusive 











;— WRITE FOR AMAZING 












nished. Betterknit Textile Co., Dept. 27, Green- 
field Ohio. a 7 
AC S—NEW PLAN, MAKES IT EASY TO 


to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts 


earn $50.00 
No capital or experience need- 


direct to wearer. 








ed. Represent a real manufacturer. Write now 
for real samples. Madison Factories, 500 Broad- 
way, New York. 
AGENTS i2 A WEEK. BONUS BESIDES. IN- 
troduce finest line guaranteed hosiery. Beats 
store prices. 126 styles, colors. Credit given. 
Samples furnished. Auto to travel in, Write 
quick, Wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept, 1704, Green- 


field, Ohio a we = 
AGENTS—$60 A W kK AND NEW AUTOMO- 
bile. Extra bonus besides. Introduce finest line 
guaranteed hosiery. Silk hose free for your own 
use. Samples furnished. Jennings Hosiery Co., 
Dept, 1704, Dayton, Ohio. 
AGENTS WANTED TO ADVERTISE OUR GOODS 
and distribute free samples to consumers; 90c 
an hour; write for full particulars. American 
Products Co., 8951 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
WE PAY $48 A WEEK, FURNISH AUTO AND 
expenses to introduce our Soap and Washing 
Powder. 3uss-Beach Company, Dept. <A-150, 
Chippewa Falls, i 3 a 
WE PAY $50 A WEEK AND EXPENSES AND 
give Ford auto to men to introduce poultry and 
stock compounds. Imperial Co., D-20, Parsons, 
han 








FARMS AND ORCHARDS ake 
FOR SALE—FRUIT FARM LOCATED 7 MILES 

south of Cheboygan, Mich., on M 10 State Trunk 
line, consisting of 17,000 apple trees, 5000 trees 
are 20 years old, the balance are from 6 to 10 
years and have started to bear, The principal 
varieties are Wealthies, Snow, Wolf River and 
Winter Banana, the other varieties are Stark 
Delicious and Gano. The orchard is beautifully 
situated on the east side of Mullet Lake, the 
largest inland lake in the state, with a rise of 
70 feet from the lake to the orchard, giving the 
orchard a complete air drainage. The svil is 
gravelly sand and will hold its moisture all sum- 
mer. The farm is equipped with two large tenant 
houses, three poultry houses, repair and black- 
smith shop, hog house, feeding shed 100x36, 
cooper shop, stone and stucco barn, 100x36, large 
warehouse and loading shed on private railroad 
siding on our own farm, cider mill equipped with 
a large hydraulic press operated by steam. The 
buildings are all lighted by electricity, using the 


current to pump water, with a 5000 gallon tank 
for water storage during spraying season, also 


to operate milking machine and cream separator. 
The farm is stocked with 100 White leghorn hens, 
6 brood sows and 6 pigs, 50 sheep, 5 head of 
horses, 30 cows, Holstein and Jerseys. We have 
all the equipment necessary to operate a fruit 
farm including two large Bean power sprayers, 
trimming tovls, picking bags, picking ladders, 
tractor with all tools to keep orchard cultivated. 
For further information write C. L. Randall Co., 
Cheboygan, Mich. 
OPPORTUNITIES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
fre better now than ever for the man of 
moderate means, who desires to establish a 
home on a few acres that will insure him a good 
living in a delightful country. Lands are rea- 
sonable in price and terms attractive. Crops 
best suited for different localities are well 
proved. Efficient marketing organizations are at 
your service. Southern California has a climate 
you will like—an enjoyable twelve months’ open 
season. There are thousands of miles of paved 
roads, Seaside and mountain resorts offer recrea- 
tion for everybody. Let me mail you our illus- 
trated folder containing dependable iaformation 
on Southern California. C, L. Seagraves, General 
Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Ry., 942 Railway 
Exchange, Chicago, 
FRUIT GROWERS IN THE OZARKS OF 
southern Missouri and northern Arkansas have a 
big advantage in having soil ideally adapted to 
fruit and berry growing. A mild healthful climate, 
pure mountain spring water, hard surfaced roads, 
good schools and prosperous growing communi- 
ties make the Ozark region a fine place to live. 
The nearby cities of St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Memphis provide great markets. Land can still 
be bought or rented at prices that insure good 
profits on grapes, strawberries, apples, small 
fruits and vegetables. Write Frisco Railway, 
889 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri. 
APPLE ORCHARD, SACRIFICE, 70 ACRES. 
Half mile from Gentry, Benton Co. Wonderful 
opportunity for one wanting home in the mild 














climate of the Ozarks. teal live commercial 
proposition, 60 acres apples, well cared for. 
Spraying machinery, well, tank and _ buildings. 
$15,000. Owner in Chicago. Property clear. 
Might consider part trade. Lowell Realty Co., 
Decatur, Ark. 





CALIFORNIA POULTRY AND FRUIT RAISING 

—If you are interested now. or at some time in 
the future, in owning a@ profitable poultry farm, 
or fruit and poultry farm combined, in southern 
California, send for a copy of our booklet, ‘‘How 
te Go in the Chicken Business and How to Stay 
In."’ California Hotel Farm Company, 18 North 
Euclid Ave., Pasadena, California, 


FOR SALE—128 ACRE APPLE ORCHARD. 
Young trees in vigorous condition. Bore first 
fair crop in 1926. Commercial varieties. 1% 


miles from this city. $5000. in cash, balance 
terms. Theo. Ochs, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 





TYPEWRITERS, 





AT A BARGAIN—13-ACRE FRUIT FARM, 1350 
fruit trees, also berries and nuts. H. J. Heard, 
Croswell, Mich. 








NURSERY 


MASTODON, THE LARGEST EVERBEARING 
strawberry, sweet, enormous eropper from July 
to November, 18 fill quart box. Alfred, the 1%- 
inch blackberry. Hardy, sweet, upright grower. 
Concord grape, 1 year plants, cheap. Strawberry 
plants, $3.50 per thousand and up. Catalog free. 
Special prices on large lots. South Michigasa 
Nursery, Box 1, New Buffalo, Michigan. 
PEACH TREES $5.00 PER 100 AND UP. APPLS 
trees $7.50 per 100 and up. In large or small 
lots direct to planters by freight, parcel post, ex 

















press. Plums, pears, cherries, grapes, uuts, ber 
ries, pecans, vines. Ornamental trees, vines and 
shrubs. FREE catalog in colors. ‘Tennessee 
Nursery Co.. Box 101, Cleveland, Tenn. 
MASTODON WORLD'S LARGEST EVERBEAR 
ing. Eighteen one quart. Bears tirst year, 
July until winter. Genuine Mastodon plants less 
than 2c each. Why pay more? Champioa 
Originator. Catalogue free. Edw. Lubke, New 
Buffalo, Michigan. 





MASTODON, GIANT, NEW, WORLD'S LARGEST 





fall bearing strawberry. 12 plants $1.00, 100, 
$4 prepaid. 20 other varieties. Price list free 
Honest dealing. Oak Grove Nursery, Kenyoa, 
Minn. 

APPLE AND PEACH BUDDED FROM BEAR 
ing orchards and sold direct to planters. Save 
money and disappointment. Catalogue’ Free. 
Waynesboro Nurseries, Waynesboro, Va. 
HIGH-GRADE BAGBY GROWN FRUIT TREES 
and plants. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for price list. Dept. F, New Havea 


Nurseries. New Haven, Missouri, CPS: 
APPLE AND PEAR SEEDLINGS, GRAPTING 

wax, waxed thread, grafting Knives and ratftia 
Whole and piece root grafts. Price list. Whit 
ford Nursery, Farina, Il. pal? 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, MASTODON 

bearing and standard varieties. Prices low 
Catalogue. Pirtle Bros. Nursery, Bloomfield, La 
CUMBERLAND RASPBERRY PLANTS (TWICR 

inspected), $1.50 per hundred; $12.00 per thou- 
sand. S. H. Graybill, Richfield, Pa. 


STRAWBERRY, $3 








EVER- 











TO $3.50—1,000; RASP 

berry, blackberry, grapevines. Wholesale prices 
Cloverleaf Nursery, Three Ouks, Mich, 
RASPBERRY PLANTS, 





LATHAM ~ MOSAIG 





free; strawberry plants. A. B. Coleman & 
Son, Aitkin, Minn. —_ alk tl 
CUMBERLAND BLACK RASPBERRY PLANTS 

for sale. J. A. Combs, Rural Route 2, Col 


linsville, TH. . 
PEACH TREES FOR SALE, 





15,000 MY OWN 









growing, $8.00 per 100 and up. J. A. Broom, 
Alma, Ill. ai 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. CATALOG FREE 
__ Jeff Beaver & Sons, Eau Claire, Wis. 


GOBLES, MICHIGAN 
Ve direct to farmers. * 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, FRESHLY 
Worthy Landis and Son, Angola, Lad. 
PLANTS AND SEEDS 


FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS—OPEN FIELD 


GOBLES NURSERIES, 
Very low pri 











DUG 














grown, will mature heads three weeks earlier 
than home grown plants. Early Jersey Wake- 
field, Charleston Wakefield, Copenhagen Market, 
Succession, Flat Dutch. Postpaid: 100, 40c; 500, 
$1.25; 1000, $2.25. Express collect: 1000, $1.25; 
5000, $5.00. Bermuda onions same prices. Large 
plants, prompt shipment. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write for catalogue. Piedmont Plant Co., 
Albany, Ga. 
STRAW BERRY PLANTS — EXCELSIOR, IM-- 


proved Klondike, Missionary, Dunlan, 500, $2900; 
1000, $3.25; 5000, $15.00; 10,000, $27.50, ‘express 
collect. We have best list of leading varieties 
Onion Plants, White Bermuda, Red Bermuda, 
Yellow Bermuda, 500, $1.00; 1000, $1.75; 5000, 
$8.50; 10,000, $16.00. Frost proof cabbage plants, 
leading varieties, 500, $1.25; 1000, $2.00; 5000 
$9.00; 10,000, $17.50. All oniore and cabbage 


All plants packed in damp moss 
assuring safe delivery. Asparagus roots, rhubarb 
and horseradish, sweet petato plants and seed 
stock. Price list in colors free. Send today for 
copy. J. A. Bauer, Judsonia, Ark. 


POSITION WANTED 


WISHES ORCHARD 

years’ practical experience in all 
branches of commercial orcharding; honest, 
steady. Open April 15. Address Box $1, care 
of American Fruit Grower Magazine. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 
WANTED—GIRLS—WOMEN, 16 UP. LEARN 
gown making at home. Earn $35.00 week. 
Learn while earning. Sample lessons free. Write 
immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. H, 545, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
LADIES—MAKE $25 TO $50 WEEKLY AD- 
dressing cards at home; experience unnecessary. 
2c stamp brings full particulars. H. Lichty, 
Newcastle, Indiana. 


HELP WANTED 
GOVERNMENT JOBS. $95 TO $225 
Men-women, 18 up. Steady work. Life 
positions. Short hours. Vacation. Many spring 
examinations. Common education sufficient. Ex 
perience unnecessary. Sample coaching and full 
particulars—free. Write today sure. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. H-81, Rorchester, N. Y. 


FARM WANTED 
WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF LAND 
for sale for spring delivery. 0. Hawley, 
Baldwin, Wis. af 
WANTED—HEAR FROM OWNER, GOOD FARM 
for sale. Cash price, particulars. D. F. Bush, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

OLD MONEY WANTED—WILL PAY $100.00 

for 1894 dime, S. Mint, $50.00 for 1913 Liberty 
Head Nickel (not Buffalo). Big premiums paid 
for all rare coins. Send 4c for Large Coin Folder, 
May mean much profit to you. Numismatic Co, 
Dept. 546. Fort Worth, Tex. 
EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRITING 


plants post paid. 
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for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary. Details free. Press Syndicate, 979, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

SONG POEM WRITERS—WRITE RAY HIB- 





$10 UP. EASY PAYMENTS. 
Yotz Typewriter Co., Shawnee, Kansas. 


beler, D-96, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago, IiL 
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a a sae sce anal Housing Extra Labor 
ees te BEES By C. L. Burkholder 





i JALIAN GOLDEN—2-LB. PKG. WITH Tend, a 
tent ote n, $ $4.75; 3-frame nucleus with queen, $5.50, Purdue University 
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RM, 1350 peeve : [ian == age commercial fruit farm always | 
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GLADIOLUS BULBS—THIRTY ALL DIFFER- | , Fee ac 
(cn $1. Illustrated, 36-page Gladiolus Book free, | among which is the question of hous- 
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ing, 4 Ibs., $1.00; 12, $2.25. Send no money. 
Pay postmaster on arrival. Pipe free for ten 
games of tobacco users. United Farmers of Ky., 
Paducab, Paducab, Ky. 
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FREE ‘ Seamceh Pay ogeumen should have a good padlock. A little 
: arrival. Portave paid. he RG extra expense in providing for the _ THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY 
‘HIGAN ~ Bradley, $-86, Newton, MASS. | persona) comfort of the pickers is sure ‘i . 
DUG to mean getting and holding a better CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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a come back every year. The difference 
wo? between a good and poor picker will 
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y Wake grower during a season. Labor which ” a 
Bee | has had one or more years of experi- “US OFie SP. ayIng 
D, $1.25: ence also means less supervision and | 
Large bigger profits. 
x oe, fer Control of Apple Aphis, Scale Insects and Red Mite 
$2800; Farmers Must Be on an Apple growers can save the cost of sume 
express E ] B: D 4 n er nicotine sprays it ounoco opray Onl is 
er qua asiS used in the ‘open bud™ stage until the leaves 
5; 5000, eT RHE AMERICAN farmer will never | are one inch long. 
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- ron with the leaders of all other groups ¢ Sr nee A ae 
ud seed on an equal basis so that he can grasp Sunoco should not be classed with any 
diay for and understand fully their problems other miscible oil on the market. It is al- 
————— as well as those of his own group and ways uniform; wi!l not freeze; mixes easily 
* « give expression to the farmers’ view- with cold and hard water; is non-corrosive 
= 2 Eetined Apple Juice points and the needs of the farmer and pleasant to use. 
pa ie sada thies ace ay group as intelligently as do the lead- fruit sto sid duiinitialinls 
st, eure I Mount Gilead Retned ‘Apple Juice'ss anew source or | | €FS for other groups that make up our i sartments have used Sunoco 
— ii chante Samoa for & pure fra juice sr init that national ne geclared Gov. How pre g. It is safe. successfully year after year for a general 
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Will Anyone Accept 
This Pipe-Smoker’s 
Challenge? 


Wedded to one tobacco for twenty- 
one years, veteran defies anyone to 
claim longer record 


Twenty-one years is a long time to stick 
to any one product—particularly tobac- 
co. Because even though over a period 
of years a tobacco may not change in 
flavor or quality, a smoker’s taste gen- 
erally does. 

So it is all the more remarkable to re- 
ceive such letters as that from Mr. Rob- 
erts of South Dakota, reproduced below. 
Evidently, there is something about the 
unchanging quality of Edgeworth To- 
bacco that keeps a smoker’s taste un- 








changing, too. 
Read Mr. Roberts’s letter: 
Columbia, S Dd. 
Sept. o, 1926 
Larus & Bro. Co 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlewen 

I am a veteran of the Edgeworth army, 
still in active service 

I make this claim, challenging all com 
ers, to have smoked Edgeworth and noth 
ing else but Edgeworth (when it was 
possible to get it) for a longer period than 
any other person within the scope of your 
territory. 

I have smoked Edgeworth for twenty 
one years and will soon start on the 
twenty-second. 

I'll admit to having tried other brands 
including so-termed hist clas ss, high 
priced blends and mixtures noug to 
appreciate and satisfy myself ai ine su 
periority of Edgeworth. 

In all these years T have never had one 
can of Edgeworth that varied in flavor or 


otherwise. 

other excelling quali- 
ties of Edgeworth, but its selection abov 
all other brands for a term of twenty-one 
years testifies, for my part, all there 
say for this most delicious and satisfying 
of all smoking tobaccos. 


IT can enumerate 


is to 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) J. J. 


Roberts. 










To those who have 
never tried Edge- 
worth we make this 
offer: 

Let us send you 
free samples of 
Edgeworth so_ that 


you may put it tothe 
pipe test. If you like 
the samples, you'll 
like Edgeworth 
wherever and 
whenever you buy 
it, for it never 
changes in 
quality. 

Writeyour 
name and address 
to Larus & Brother Company, 13-0 §, 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of ail pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are 
in small, pocket-size packages, in hand- 
some humidors holding a pound, and 
also in several handy in-between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If 
your jobber cannot supply you with 
Edgeworth, Larus & Brother Company 
will gladly send you prepaid by parcel 
post a one- or two-dozen carton of any 
size of Edgeworth Piug Slice or Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 


your radio—tune in on 


On 
[ Bickmand, Va.—the Edgeworth station. 


WRVA, ] 


Wave length 256 meters 
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Use of Package 


HE PACKAGE bee industry during 

the last 10 years has developed 
into a large and important part of 
the business of beekeeping. We have 
in the United States and Canada con- 
ditions which lend themselves very 
well to just such a business. In the 
clover belt of the northern United 
States and Canada, the spring period 
for producing bees is short, lasting 
only from April until the first of June. 
The period of nectar secretion for the 
main honey plants is short, lasting 
for a period of only two to eight 
weeks, depending upon climatic and 
soil conditions. It is therefore neces- 
sary to have colonies very strong in 
bees at the beginning of the honey 
flow. If colonies come through the 
winter short of bees, it is impossible 
to strengthen those colonies without 
adding bees from other sources. 
Northern Growers Secure Bees from 

South 

Since it is impossible to produce 
these bees to any extent in the short 
spring of the North, the beekeepers 
resort to shipping bees in cages from 
southern breeders. The conditions in 
the southern states are ideal for pro- 
ducing bees to meet the needs of the 
northern beekeeper. Except perhaps 
for a short period during the latter 
part of December and early January, 
bees can be produced the year round 
in the South, where the .colonies nor- 
mally start spring activity in January 
or early February. As a result, a 
spring honey flow for the southern 
beekeeper causes the development of 
large quantities of young bees, and 
usually during April and May there 
is a surplus which the southern bee- 
keeper is glad to get rid of. These 
bees are sold in packages containing 
one, two or three pounds to the north- 
ern beekeeper. The combined condi- 
tions make it satisfactory for both 
parties. 

Also, in the North, the season for 
rearing queen bees is very short, and 
a sufficient number of queens cannot 
easily be produced. Conditions for 
rearing queens in some sections of 
the South are quite satisfactory, and 
a good many beekeepers find it profit- 
able to raise queens for shipping to 
the northern states and Canada. The 
business in package bees and queens 
now amounts annually to many thou- 
sands of dollars, and the result to 
the northern beekeeper is an_ in- 
creased production with a larger num- 
ber of colonies. which would be im- 
possible without the additional supply 
of bees from the southern states. 
Winter Loss often Serious in North 

Winter loss of bees is a serious 
problem in the northern United States 
and Canada. In seasons when large 
amounts of honeydew are gathered 
from the leaves of the trees and 
mixed with the honey, the bees are 
unable to digest bee stores properly, 
and 30 per cent of all colonies may 
die out any winter under these con- 
ditions. In the case of some _ bee- 
keepers, the loss may be trivial, while 
with other beekeepers the loss may 
be 100 or more colonies. Without the 
available supply from the South, the 
beekeeper who has suffered serious 
losses would not only be required to 
spend several years in building up 
his apiary, but he would also lose 
the honey crop for that period of time 
and would have no income. Now, it 
is possible for him to ship from a few 
to a thousand packages of bees, with 
which he can build up fairly good 


Bees and Nuclei 


colonies by the time of the honey 
flow. Usually, the beekeeper can se- 
cure a sufficiently large crop to pay 
for the package bees and still leave a 
satisfactory profit. - 

Some beekgepers have gone so far 
as to declare that they could save 
money by destroying all colonies of 
bees in the early fall and replacing 
them in the spring with three-pound 
packages. But not many of our bee- 
keepers. would really care to follow 
this plan, because it is safer to try 
and keep the full colonies over winter 
in spite of the quantity of stores used 
by the bees during that period. When 
all conditions are just right, this plan 
would work quite well, but occasion- 
ally the spring conditions in the South 
are not satisfactory for raising pack- 
age bees, and so far the demand has 
been greater than the supply. If the 
weather in the South is cold and 
rainy and the bees are unable to 
gather nectar in the field, broodrear- 
ing is curtailed and bees might not 
be available at just the right time for 
the plans of the man who has de- 
stroyed all of his bees in the fall 


Many Southern Bees Purchased in 
1926 


In the spring of 1926, the weather 
conditions were poor for producing 
package bees, and many thousands of 
package bees could not be delivered 
until too late in the season to be of 
much value. Furthermore, it some- 
times happens that package bees are 
not handled properly in transit and 
die because of lack of proper ship- 
ping conditions. When this occurs, 
there is necessarily a certain amount 
of time spent in adjusting a settle- 
ment, and it is then too late for the 
northern beekeeper-to secure a new 
shipment. 

The shipping of package bees, and 
the handling of them by the northern 
beekeeper after they arrive, are not 
simple manipulations. The southern 
shipper has plenty of troubles, and 
the northern beekeeper must know 
his business in order to use package 
bees profitably. If package bees are 
prepared properly for shipment and 
are not delayed in transit, they may 
be expected to arrive in first class 
condition 95 per cent of the time. If 
the northern beekeeper’ thoroughly 
understands bees and how to take 
care of them, he can be successful 
with package bees 95 per cent of the 
time. Even the inexperienced bee- 
keeper can be reasonably stire of suc- 
cess if he fully understands what he 
is to do with the bees when they ar- 
rive and if he provides proper equip- 
ment and plenty of. stores for the 
bees on their arrival. 


Two Methods of Shipping Bees 


There are two methods of shipping 
bees. One method consists of ship- 
ping bees loose in a cage with suffi- 
cient food to carry them through the 
journey, but without any combs. In 
preparing the bees for shipment, the 
breeder simply shakes the bees from 
the comb into the shipping case, places 
a queen in a mailing cage and at- 
taches this inside the package so that 
the queen cannot escape. He then 
fastens the opening of the cage se- 
curely, and when the bees arrive at 
the apiary of the buyer, they are 
shaken into their new quarters, which 


have been supplied with combs and 
stores in the second method, bees 
pppoe shleden ith one. two or three 


frames of ovood and are called nuclei. 
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In preparing the package for ship 
ment, the breeder removes one, twa 
or three frames with brood from 4 
colony of bees, adds a queen and 
enough bees to make a standard pack. 
age, and the package, properly pre- 
pared for shipping, is sent by parcel 
post or express. 


Comparison of the Two Methods 

A common question among beekeep- 
ers who buy bees from the South ig 
whether or not they should buy comb. 
less packages or three-frame nuclei, 
A few states have laws which regu- 
late this matter, and the beekeeper 
should first inquire of the _ state 
apiary inspector concerning the: regu- 
lations pertaining to the shipping of 
bees into his particular state. If there 
is no law regarding the matter, the 
beekeeper must then decide for him- 
self as to which plan he wishes to fok 
low. Nuclei are probably more desir- 
able, as they constitute the nearest 
conditions to a normal colony. By 
shifting the frames and bees to a new 
hive at the receiving point, the bee 
keeper has a fairly good colony al 
ready under way. If additional drawn 
combs are given to this colony, he 
will have the nearest approach to a 
normal colony of bees at the begin- 
ning of the spring period. The one 
serious danger connected with bring- 
ing in package bees containing combs 
is the possibility of introducing Amer- 
ican foulbrood. A beekeeper may do 
irreparable damage to an otherwise 
clean apiary by introducing one dis- 
eased nuclei. We know that all of 
our reliable breeders are making every 
effort to avoid shipping diseased. bees, 
but as American foulbrood is more or 
less distributed all over the United 
States, it is quite difficult for the 
most reliable beekeeper to prevent dis- 
ease occurring in his yard at occa- 
sional periods. If disease is known 
to occur in the section of the state in 
which yeu wish to buy package bees, 
it will be safer to secure combless 
packages. 

Best Time to Receive Bees 


There is some debate as to the best 
time for receiving package bees in 
the spring. Experience is necessary 
for each individual beekeeper to de- 
termine the best time for his partic- 
ular locality. Climatic conditions will, 
to a large extent, determine the best 
time for having these bees shipped 
Arrange for your bees to arrive after 
the first cold spring period. If they 
arrive too early and the weather is 
cold and the bees are unable to get 
into the field, they will not be able 
to rear brood abundantly, and very 
often the package bees are weaker 
when warm weather does come than 
they were at the time that the ship- 
ment was received. 

For strengthening old colonies, one 
or two-pound packages without the 
queens are very satisfactory. But for 
starting new colonies, not less than 
three pounds should be used for each 
colony. If you are planning to secure 
package bees this coming spring, read 
over the advertisements in your bee 
journal, select one of the breeders 
whose advertising is shown, and make 
arrangements with the breeder early 
to get your bees at the proper time. 
Some of these breeders will undoubt- 
edly have early orders for practically 
their entire product for this season, 
and you may have to write to two or 
three breeders before your order can 
be accepted. 





New Bulletin on Planting 


Fruit Trees 


EGINNERS in fruit growing, as 

well as many persons who have 
been in the fruit business for a long 
time, can get much information about 
transplanting fruit trees from Bul- 
letin 245 by T. J. Talbert, which has 
just been issued by the Missouri Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. The bulletin presents 
in clear and condensed fashion a 
great deal of valuable information 
about the handling of fruit trees from 
the time they are removed from the 
nursery to the time they are estab- 
lished in the orchard. 
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Profitable Poultry 


By Ralston R. Hannas 

















March—The Chick Month 


AST MONTH a few points were 

discussed in connection with the 
brooding of early hatched chicks. This 
month we shall take up in more de- 
tail a few points on the brooding of 
chicks in the normal season. The 
heavier breeds, such as the Reds, 
Rocks and Wyandottes, should be 
hatched this month, while next month 
is the normal Leghorn month. 


First Care 

The first care chicks receive is 
portant. Many of the troubles that 
affect chicks later on may be traced 
directly to the care they received 
during the first week. Under no 
cumstances should chicks be fed 
at least 60 hours after hatching 
hours is better. Just before hatching 
chicks are provided with enough 
terial to last them this length of tin 
and if anything is given to them, 
small digestive system is thrown 
of order. To be sure, chicks will 
scratch almost as soon as.they are 
hatched, but this does not mean that 
they should be fed. Sympathy for 
the babies should not enter into the 
case at all; in fact, one does them a 
harm rather than a kindness by feed- 
ing them sooner than I have indi 
cated. Milk or water may be given 
them, however, at this time. 

Naturally, there should be a fire in 
the brooder stove; it should be there 
several days before the chicks are 
put under the hover. A half-inch cov- 
ering of sand on the brooder house 
floor with a litter, on top of the sand 
of fine cut alfalfa, cut straw, alfalfa 
leaves, clover leaves, or buckwheat 
hulls, will help to make the floor 
warm and will provide good material 
in which the chicks can scratch 
dusty litter, such as hay chaff, is 
good for the chicks. 

Some means must be provided for 
the first couple of days the chicks are 
under the brooder to keep them from 
wandering away from the 
heat. This may be done by 
a circle of inch mesh wire, a foot 
a half or two feet high, around th 
brooder stove at a distance of a foot 
from the edge of the hover. Cover 
this wire with feed bags or si 
material will 


ry 
m- 


source of 
making 


and 


help to break u 
drafts there might be on the 
This wire circle should be kept 
for the first two days and should 
put up nights for the first 19 days 
Necessary Equipment 

Any kind of house may be used for 
brooding as Iong as it is not full of 
cracks that will let air into the house 
and cause drafts. A house 10 by 12 
feet is a good size and will 
date as many as 300 chicks—250 is 
better number, however. There should 
be a board or concrete floor TI 
front should face the south and 
windows that are at least a 
the floor. At least one of the wind 
preferably one near the roof, sh 
be so arranged that it may be op 
in such a way that air will not 
directly on the chicks. 

Three drinking fountains should be 
provided for 300 chicks and at least 
two mash hoppers, each three feet 
long. Any of the different types of 
hoppers that are used are satisfac- 
tory. Home-made hoppers, three feet 
long, 10 inches wide and three inches 
deep, with an inch strip all around 
the top edge to prevent wastage, are 
satisfactory. 

The Chicks Need Warmth 


All young animals need warmth; 
chicks are no exception to the rule 
Heat iseone essential in brooding. The 
temperature under the hover should 
be 100 degrees Fahrenheit for the first 
two or three days, after which it can 
be reduced gradually at the rate of 
about a degree a day until the tem- 
perature reaches 80. It may be nec- 
essary to hold this for a couple of 


accomm 


Toot 


blo 


weeks or even longer, depending upon 
what kind of weather prevails. The 
temperature may be reduced rapidly 
after this if brooding is being done 
in the latter part of the season. 

It is good to have a thermometer 
handy to know for sure what the tem- 
perature is, but the correct tempera- 
ture can be fairly accurately gauged 
by the way the house feels to the at- 
tendant and by the actions of the 
chicks. If chicks stand around with 
their mouths open panting for air, 
this is a pretty good sign that the 
room is too hot, and something must 
be done to relieve conditions. On the 
other hand, if the chicks huddle to- 
gether and crowd toward the stove, 
this is a good indication that the room 

too cold, and something must be 
done to raise the temperature as soon 
is possible. 


How Skali They Be Fed? 
There are a number of ways of 
feeding chic’s, and all of them may 
give good results. My advice to any- 
yne who has a good method of feeding 
chicks—one that he knows has given 
good results—is by all means to con- 
tinue with that method. If, however, 
his old method has not given good 
results, or if he is uncertain as to 
just -what method he wants to use, 
let him follow a method that has been 
used successfully by someone else. 
He should not experiment with a mix- 
ture of his own design that he knows 
nothing about or with one that some- 
tells him of, about which his in- 
formant ‘s uncertain as to the results. 

In the first place, the chick feeds 
put out by the big commercial feed 
companies are good _ feeds. They 
have been developed by these com- 
panies under the supervision of men 
who were trained in this branch of 
the work, and these feeds have been 
tested on the companies’ plants; these 
feeds contain the best of material 
and are mixed much better than an 
individual can mix them; they are 
uniform in quality. It is, therefore, 
and, indeed, advisable to use 
these feeds, as well as the system 
of feeding recommended by the con- 
ern making the feed. The formulas 
that are given below may be used by 
those who prefer to mix their own 
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Mash and Grain Feeding 


is time to feed the chicks, 
a 


after they are from 60 to 72 


When it 
nat 1s, 
hours old, they may be given a 
scratch feed composed of equal parts 
cracked yellow corn, cracked 
wheat and pinhead oats. This scratch 
ration is to be fed times a day 

the first week, four times a day 

for the second week, and three times 

‘sinning with the third week 

ntil the chicks are put on range, 

s, taken aw heat. In the 

week, the mash is put be- 

1em and is kept before them 

then on. If a home mixed mash 

it may consist of 20 pounds 

yellow corn meal, 20 pounds red dog 

flour or highest grade flour middlings, 

20 pounds ground roiled oats, 20 

pounds wheat bran, 10 pounds meat 

scrap (55 per cent protein), five 

pounds dried milk (either skim milk 

or buttermilk), three pounds tested 

cod liver oil, two pounds oyster shell 

meal, and one pound salt. This is the 

ration recommended by the New 
Jersey College of Agriculture. 

Liquid milk should be kept before 
the chicks all the time, at least for 
the first six weeks of their lives. If 
it is available, it can be used to good 
advantage all through the rearing 
period also. Beginning with the sec- 
ond week, green food in some form 
should be given the chicks. 


Things to Watch 


Get the youngsters outside as soon 
as possible. They are ready to go 
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out by the time they are five days or 
a week old. A temporary fence should 
be built for them, as well as a runway 
from the chick exit door to the 
ground, the runway to be sufficiently 
wide enough and of easy ascent so 
the chicks will have no trouble in 
getting either out or in—especially 
in. If it is difficult for the chicks to 
get in because of a poorly constructed 
runway or an exit door that is too 
narrow, many chicks may be injured 
by trampling if it is necessary for 
them to get in in a hurry. Watch 
them carefully for the first week or 
10 days after they are first allowed 
out to see that they learn the way 
back into the house when they get 
chilly—don’t go away and leave them 
to themselves. 

Keeping the temperature so the 
chicks are comfortable will help te 
prevent crowding. Put boards, or 
cardboard, or wire across the corners 
of the house to prevent the chicks 
from crowding into the corners. See 
that the babies are spread: out just 
inside the edge of the hover in the 
form of a circle. If they are not 
spread out properly, move them until 
they are, and do this for a few nights. 
This should be done right after dark, 
and, of course, the chicks should be 
looked at before one retires for the 
night to see that everything is all 
right. 

Should toe-picking break out, dark- 
en the house immediately, and re- 
move the chicks that have _ been 
picked. Treat their toes with tar. 
Feed often to keep the youngsters 
scratching and to get their minds off 
themselves. No additional food 
should be given—merely divide it up 
in a number of feedings. 





Time of Planting Depends 


on Locality 


HETHER or not fruit trees 

should be planted inethe fall de- 
pends on the locality in which they 
are to be planted, says Prof. M. A. 
Blake of the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Cherries, for in- 
stance, which make their growth early 
in the season and then stop for the 
year, are best suited for fall planting. 
When set in the spring, they fail to 
make much growth, and a consider 
able number are likely to die. 

Apples and peaches often make a 
late fall growth in the nursery under 
favorable conditions. Such trees, if 
planted late, are likely to be severely 
winter injured, especially if a cold 
winter follows. In districts where 
frost heaves the soil in winter, fall 
planted trees may be so _ loosened 
that the roots will be dead when 
spring opens 

In New Jersey, the soil and climatic 
conditions are more favorable for fall 
planting than in localities farther 
north. The soil seldom freezes until 
after November 1, and the. sandy 
loams remain in a mellow, workable 
condition. Well ripened trees may of- 
ten be planted in the fall under very 
favorable conditions. 

Prof. Blake cautions growers never 
to set trees in soil so wet and sticky 
that it packs into lumps or clods. 
Dry soil should be packed very firm- 
ly about the roots of newly planted 
trees, Air spaces left about the roots 
between clods of soil are almost cer- 
tain to cause the death of the trees. 





Object to Term Alligator 
HE CALIFORNIA avocado grow- 
ers seriously object to the use of 

the term “alligator pear” in connec- 
tion with their product. They main- 
tain that the term is entirely inap- 
propriate for such a dignified product 
as the avocado, and they are there- 
fore appealing to the public to dis- 
continue its use. 

Over $20,000,000 are invested in the 
avocado industry by California grow- 
ers. The industry has been 50 years 
in reaching its present status. At 
present there are approximately 500 
large orchards in California devoted 
exclusively to the growing of avo- 
cados. To date California has con- 
sumed almost the entire crop, but 
within the last few yearg production 


has reached such volume that stepg 
are now being taken to develop outs 
side markets. The growers expece 
that the larger production of avocadog 
in California will soon make it pos- 
sible to sell the fruit at such low 
prices to eastern consumers that the 
use of the avocado will become gen- 
eral. 





Cold Storage Helpful to 
Fruit Seeds for Propagation 


Co storage control in the germi- 
nation of seeds may mean savings 
of millions of dollars to nurserymen, 
horticulturists and foresters, accord- 
ing to Dr. William Crocker, director 
of the Boyce Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research. ; 

At the meeting of the American As-7 
sociation of Ice and Refrigeration at# 
Washington, D. C., Dr. Crocker pointed 
out the need for cold storage control 
in the germination of seeds. Many? 
seeds that nurserymen, horticulturists * 
and foresters have found it costly and 
difficult to germinate, especially hy- 7 
brid seeds produced at a great ex- 
penditure of time and money, have 
been killed because they were not 
kept at a constant low temperature, 

Studies at the institute show that 
the seeds of the rose or apple fam- 
ilies, stored at 41 degrees Fahrenheit, 
produced seedlings, while those held 
at other temperatures failed to grow. 
Apple seeds held at 41 degrees for 75 
days germinated, while those held 
even at 50 did not. Such facts have 
been worked out for 3v_ different 
genera Of plants and many more varie- 
ties and species. 

But to regulate the temperature 
closely enough to produce the best ef- 
fects, controlled cold ‘storage condi- 
tions are necessary, especially for 
seeds needing a long period of treat- 
ment and'‘a narrow range of tempera- 
ture. The extra expense involved 
seems warranted, since such great | 
losses are involved. One western nur- 
seryman who had 750,000 Norway 
maple seedlings, reduced by a late 
freeze to only 120,000 plants, said that 
it cost him thousands, and he now 
keeps half of such seeds in cold stor- 
age to make the-time of germination 
suit the planting time. 

Another scientist who has been for 
years hybridizing peaches, producing 
seeds at great expense; has discovered 
through the institute’s studies that he 
has been losing nearly all of them be- 
cause they have been held at freezing 
temperatures. The resulting increased 
production, at decreased loss of time 
and money, should make cold-storage 
control of germinating temperatures 
profitable, even with some added ex- 
pense. 





Apple Varieties and Fruit 
Setting, Factors 


(Continued from page 35) 
trees to exceptional vigor. However, 
it appears that heavy pruning is more 
effective in increasing the fruitful- 
ness of the varieties Arkansas, Ar- 
kansas Black, Delicious, Nero, Rhode 
Island Greening and Stayman Wine- 
sap than heavy fertilization. All parts 
of the trees should be stimulated to a 
very vigorous condition. This can 
best be done by cutting out small 
branches around the entire surface 
of the trees rather than by heavy 
heading back of a few limbs. The 
upper center of the trees should also 
be well opened up, not only to stimu- 
late vigor but also to allow the fruits 
to Color well. Trees so pruned should 
receive at least the normal applica- 
tion of sodium nitrate or ammonium 
sulphate. Increased amounts may be 
necessary if the trees are in heavy 
sod. 





Think of That! 


A man had been visiting a certain 
widow every evening. 

“Why don’t you marry her?” asked 
a friend. 

“I have often thought about it,” was 
the reply, “but where would I spend 
my evenings then?”’—Kasper, Stock- 
holm, 
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S In your zert motor 
car ---get the pro-| 
tection of the tamou; 


§ Sealed Chassis ~ ~ - 


_ Each Buick‘operating unit is 
sealed inside a dust-proof - 
_ water-tight housing to protec 
_ these vital parts from weai 








